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CRISIS OF HOPE 
PROSPECTS FOR THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


F, as now seems probable, the Summit Conference comes to pass, it 

will conform to the description of second marriage, attributed to Dr. 
Johnson, as the triumph of hope over experience. To say this is not to 
anticipate its failure. Hope, after all, is one of the three Christian graces, and 
final despair, according to some theologians, the unforgivable sin against 
the Holy Ghost. To have rejected Marshal Bulganin’s invitation out of hand, 
as might have been justified to diplomatists by the sterility of so many other 
negotiations between East and West, would have shown complete lack of 
sensitivity to the temper of public feeling in the world. Perhaps in the future 
we may look back to the launching of the Russian spufniks, and of their 
American analogue, as marking a significant change of key in the popular 
reaction to the anxieties and oppressions of the cold war. These grand 
achievements should have been matter for world-wide exultation for the 
victory of the human mind in a scientific sphere that knows no frontiers. 
They have in fact been universally linked in thought, not with the secular 
tradition of discovery to which belong such names as Columbus and Newton, 
but with the ghastly competition in apocalyptic armament in which our 
generation is engaged. The artificial bodies now revolving in inner* space 
have summoned up a more widespread interest of the laity than ever before 
in the proceedings of the technologists working on inter-continental rockets, 
intermediate range ballistic missiles, atomic submarines and all the rest of 
the catalogue of horrors. There is a suddenly intensified sense that the stream 
on which humanity is drifting is gathering pace towards the rapids with an 
acceleration that may at any moment pass finally out of control. There is no 
need or possibility of dissent from at least the opening paragraph of Marshal 
Bulganin’s invitation to the conference, in which he says 


The peoples are calling with increasing determination for the “cold war” to 
be ended, for a halt to the frantic arms race, for mankind to be freed from the 
danger of war so that, at long last, men and women may be enabled to rid them- 
selves of fear for their lives and for the future of their children. 


This has of course been said many times before, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Nor is there any change in the assumption on each side that the 


* With all respect to President Eisenhower, who has adopted the popular misnomer, 
the use of the phrase “outer space” for a region still within the earth’s atmosphere leaves 
no term in reserve, not merely for the vast abyss of the stellar universe, but even for our 
immediate environment of the solar system. A writer in the International Law Quarterly 
proposes the term “flight space” for that region in which the sputniks revolve; but his use 
of it, being devised for legal purposes, does not quite correspond with the essential 
distinction in dynamics between those regions where there is still some atmospheric drag, 


which will eventually bring the sputniks down, and those in which a true satellite would, 
like the Moon, continue in its course indefinitely. 
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adversary is the potential aggressor. The peoples of the West have in no way 
faltered in their belief that their governments, in following the policy of 
competitive armament, are moved solely by defensive and pacific motives. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that the Russian people believe as firmly 
that their leaders’ professions of pacific intent are sincere and that it is the 
capitalist world that wishes to appeal to force. The change of sentiment that 
demands attention, at any rate in the West, is the growing doubt whether 
statesmen are not losing faith in the possibility of avoiding catastrophe. 
Reliance on the sheer terror of atomic world war for security against its 
outbreak is a very unsatisfying support for confidence, as the Prime Minister 
has lately recognized, and as the voters in the recent by-election at Rochdale 
may have acutely felt. The late Colonel Schofield held this constituency for 
the Conservatives with a majority of 1,590 in a straight fight with his Labour 
opponent. At the by-election Mr. McCann was elected with 22,133 votes; a 
Liberal had 17,603 and the Conservative with 9,827 was at the bottom of the 
poll. There are as usual conflicting explanations for this shattering defeat of 
the Government, with Conservative reproaches of the Liberals for “‘splitting 
the anti-Socialist vote”; but nothing can explain away the existence of a 
combined anti-Conservative vote of more than four to one. There may be 
little enough, besides opposition to the Government, to unite the Labour 
and Liberal candidates. But it has not gone unremarked that they had one 
point in common: both in the course of the campaign declared themselves 
in favour of abandoning the arms race with the Russians and disarming 
unilaterally, at any rate in the department of nuclear weapons, Mr. McCann 
in this respect dissenting from the official policy of his party. This is indeed 
a desperate remedy, which only men free of the responsibilities of office 
could even contemplate. But the fact that such defeatism no longer repels 
the electors is a political phenomenon of profound and disturbing import. 
The first step in restoring public confidence is to reassure the people that 
their leaders have not abandoned hope of coming to terms with the adversary 
without the suicidal appeal to an ultimate settlement by force. It is this 
supreme psychological need that creates the urgency of accepting the invita- 
tion to the summit conference, irrespective of the matters to be discussed there 
and of the chances of its success or failure. Some line of communication, 
however slender, must be maintained across the gulf. For this reason it may 
be thought that Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, both of whom have 
said that a summit conference that fails to reach any agreement will be worse 
than no conference at all, are too pessimistic. A conference that fails will at 
least demonstrate that the Western governments are neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of working for peace. Not for the first time the Russians have seized 
the initiative; if their invitation had been declined they would have been 
left with it. Even if their sincerity is doubted, it is necessary to show again 
that the West is as pacific in intent as the East purports to be. This, no doubt, 
is only the latest of a series of specious offers, which have always in the past 
proved illusory. We need to know whether this time the Soviet seriously 
intend to give substance to their fair words. It will not be discovered by 
correspondence with the Kremlin; the only way is to meet them and find out. 
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This is not to say that the summit conference can possibly yield what the 
popular instinct craves for: a change of heart and the establishment of con- 
fidence on each side of the Iron Curtain that the other side means peace. 
Experience shows that nothing but the hardest bargaining on specific issues 
ever produces results in negotiations with the Soviet. On the other hand, 
as Mr. George Kennan has aptly observed, citing the evacuation of Austria 
as a notable example, the Russians do keep precisely defined engage- 
ments into which they have entered. The second Bulganin letter, dated 
January 8 and addressed to the governments of all member-states of U.N., 
and of Switzerland, enumerates nine heads for discussion. The Russians 
cannot expect, and the letter does not imply, that they are to have the 
monopoly of proposing topics. It behoves the Western governments to 
bring forward, with all possible precision, the subjects of importance to 
themselves, and through the Ambassadors on both sides, or through the 
Foreign Ministers if the Americans can be brought to agree to the prepara- 
tory meeting that the Russians have proposed, to narrow the issues in dispute 
to their essentials. The more closely the agenda are defined in advance, the 
better the chance of some practical result from the conference. 

In the House of Commons debate on the proposals for the conference, the 
Prime Minister took an optimistic view of the prospect of making progress 
towards disarmament, while the Opposition speakers concentrated their 
argument upon the hope of disengaging the forces now confronting one 
another across the Iron Curtain. Disarmament and disengagement ought 
not to be regarded as mutually exclusive policies, as in the confusion of 
debate they sometimes seemed to be. Complete disarmament is the ideal 
end, to be attained only in an ideal world where hostility has disappeared. 
Disengagement is a means to the end: it is partial disarmament on a geo- 
graphical basis. If there is substance in Mr. Macmillan’s expectation that 
mutually acceptable terms may be arranged for disarmament on a quantita- 
tive basis, by early disbandment of troops and reduction of weapons, the 
Foreign Ministers may be able to indicate the directions and measure the 
necessarily modest steps by which progress is most likely. But repeated 
deadlocks in the past discourage the placing of high hopes in the making of 
disarmament in this simple sense the primary issue, although it is given 
priority in the Bulganin letter. The first point calls for the cessation of atomic 
and hydrogen weapon tests, and the second for the banning of the weapons 
themselves. These are old proposals, which have long since passed out of 
the realm of practical negotiation into that of propaganda. There they will 
remain until the Soviet can convince the West, first, that their scheme of 
atomic disarmament is not deliberately selective, designed to affect only those 
weapons in which the preponderance is still on the Western side, and secondly, 
that they will accept such a plan of inspection and control as will leave no 
suspicion that the terms agreed can be secretly evaded. No advance in these 
directions appears on the face of the Bulganin letter; for the proposal in 
point 6 of an 800-kilometre frontier zone for aerial photography has already 
been judged illusory. In any case, as the whole experience of the twentieth 
century shows, substantial progress towards disarmament can never be 
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expected so long as the mutual fear of aggression persists. That fear remains 
intense on both sides of the Iron Curtain; it is most unlikely to be dramatically 
conjured away, but may be gradually diminished if the adversaries are seen to 
be moving step by step to confine the area of their contention. If the summit 
conference can induce even one step in this direction it will have more than 
justified itself. 

Therefore the West may be well advised to lay first emphasis among the 
agenda on Marshal Bulganin’s third point, in which he declares the support 
of the Soviet Union for the Rapacki plan to create in central Europe a zone 
free of all atomic weapons. For here ground is reached on which concessions 
made by either side may be actually beneficial to itself. No doubt the ultimate 
objective of the Russians is to break up N.A.T.O. and to get the Americans 
out of Europe. It will be fundamental to the Western standpoint at the con- 
ference that we preserve our alliances and keep our powder dry. But the 
nearer objectives of the two sides—to get the Americans out of Germany 
and to get the Russians out of the satellite states—can not merely be balanced 
tactically against one another : they offer much-needed relief of strain to both. 
How much the Russian economy stands te gain by a limited disengagement 
is difficult to estimate from without; but evidence may well emerge at the 
conference that they actively desire such a disengagement and are not merely 
using it as a bargaining counter. On the Western side it can profitably be 
recognized that the present structure of N.A.T.O. is not an end in itself, or, 
as Mr. Kennan puts it, that it is “far more desirable in principle to get the 
Soviet forces out of Central and Eastern Europe than to cultivate a new 
German Army for the purpose of opposing them while they remain there”. 

If it be accepted that the most promising focus of discussion at the con- 
ference is the hope of moving, by way of a zone free of nuclear armament, 
towards a fully neutralized central Europe, the still unsettled question of who 
are to participate is simplified. The Bulganin letter contemplates as a possi- 
bility that the conference might be narrowed to a bilateral meeting between 
the two principal rivals, the Soviet Union and the United States; but thus to 
accept our most powerful ally as our plenipotentiary advocate would, among 
other objections, quite fail to give that reassurance to British public opinion 
which has here been argued to be necessary. The letter more directly suggests 
a very wide conference, including not only the members of N.A.T.O. and 
the parties to the Warsaw Treaty, but India and several more of the “un- 
committed” countries. Such a wide membership would correspond to an 
equally wide range of discussion; and even so, if for example the vexed 
questions affecting the Middle East were brought into debate, suspicion that 
the affairs of the area were being settled over the heads of its inhabitants 
would be aroused in such countries as Turkey and Persia, which are not 
included in Marshal Bulganin’s list. The only logical conclusion is to expand 
the conference until it becomes coextensive with the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, and offers as little chance of reaching agreement on any 
concrete point. 

If then the conference is to be small enough to be businesslike, without 
being so small as to imply that the empire of the world is being partitioned 
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between its two strongest Powers, its composition may best be based on the 
countries most directly interested in the group of proposals centred on the 
Rapacki plan. This would exclude Communist China, for whose acceptance 
as a senior partner in world affairs Marshal Bulganin again argues. When the 
United States can bring itself to accept the fait accompli in the Far East, many 
embarrassing situations will be eased; but the summit conference is more 
concerned to compromise disputes in Europe than in Asia, and the time for 
this concession is perhaps not yet. There remain as obvious members of the 
conference the four original occupying Powers of Germany. If the Russians 
desire to offset the disparity of numbers by inviting one or two satellites— 
presumably Poland and Czechoslovakia would be the first choices—they can 
scarcely be gainsaid. The two German states, whose future is most intimately 
involved of all, would raise the membership to eight; but at present there 
has been little pressure for their inclusion, and every increase in numbers is 
likely to slow down the proceedings, confuse the issues, and diminish the 
probability of concrete decisions. 

At the best, it should be repeated, the result can only be a first step in 
clearing the jungle of hostility. But even a small area cleared may become a 
starting-point for further advance in more than one direction. 








A BANKER’S COUNSEL 
BRITAIN’S INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


HIRTEEN years after the end of the war, the British economy again 

faces the possibility of an exchange crisis in the autumn. Small wonder 
that this has provoked a fresh wave of defeatism amongst economic observers. 
It almost seems as if we are in the grip of hostile supernatural forces. 
Immense efforts and sacrifices have been made, but have not yet sufficed to 
exorcize whatever the evil spirits are that surround us, and, haying pushed 
the country into crisis in 1947, 1949, 1951, 1955 and 1957, now leave us 
facing what may be the most critical situation yet. 

Naturally the question is being asked whether our policies require funda- 
mental revision. What is interesting, however, is that one no longer finds the 
assumption that everything could be solved if only the United Kingdom 
economy were made more productive. No,one now argues that there must 
be some level of output, some measure of effort, that would see us through. 
Instead, the discussion has taken a new turn. Increasingly it is being felt that 
it is on the international side that we have made mistakes. Specifically, 
Britain’s relations with the sterling area, her traditional rdle as an international 
banker and lender, the special position of the City of London, are all now 
called in question. Opposition to the whole Commonwealth connexion is 
growing, as various economists argue the advantages of reverting to a kind 
of Little Englandism. At the same time the comprehensive arrangements 
that were drawn up at Bretton Woods are being criticized as unsuitable to 
the problems that have developed in the post-war world. 

This great debate, which has been gathering strength for some time, has 
now received a powerful stimulus from a speech made by Sir Oliver Franks, 
chairman of Lloyds Bank, in the middle of January. The speech is to be 
welcomed on a number of grounds. It focuses attention on most of the 
crucial questions in international economic relations, and puts forward con- 
structive suggestions for resolving them. In particular, Sir Oliver Franks’s 
suggestion that the International Monetary Fund should “move in the direc- 
tion of becoming a super-central bank” has attracted a great deal of attention. 
It is indeed fortunate that Sir Oliver’s membership of the Radcliffe committee 
has led him to the study of the problems of international payments. As he 
himself points out, however, the external and the internal value of the pound 
are in the last resort the same thing. Some consideration of the state of the 
United Kingdom economy is an essential preliminary to a discussion of its 
oversea economic relationships. 


The United Kingdom Economy 


HE prolonged atmosphere of crisis has unfortunately given birth to a 
quite distorted impression of the condition of Britain’s industrial machine. 
Preoccupation with day-to-day developments has inevitably obscured the 
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perspective of the whole picture. But if we were to put ourselves in the 
position of a mythical figure well known to economists, the man from Mars 
—naive and curious on his first visit here—we may be able to see things more 
clearly. The first point that the Martian, after some study of our position, 
might note would be the remarkable contrast between the success of the 
British economy itself and the failure of its oversea financial relationships. 
Compared with the years just before the outbreak of the last war, the British 
economy has indeed made immense strides. In broad strokes, the picture 
may be painted thus. Production has increased by more than half. But this 
larger volume of production supports a volume of exports which is approxi- 
mately twice what it was before the war. This becomes even more remarkable 
when it is noted that the volume of imports has changed very little compared 
with before the war, and that the terms of trade are, if anything, only slightly 
worse. Moreover, the greatest su¢cess in the export field has been achieved 
in the toughest market, since America has for some time succeeded Aus- 
tralia as Britain’s most important oversea customer. On its trading account, 
therefore, Britain appears to have done remarkably well; this is not the back- 
ground one would expect for a country whose currency seems to be per- 
petually threatened. 

Nor can it honestly be said that the country has indulged in an orgy of 
good living. Consumption, it is true, has increased, but only by about 20 per 
cent or so, after allowance has been made for the change in the value of 
money. Since in 1938 there were 1,800,000 people without jobs compared 
with less than 300,000 in 1957, and the working population is now about 
30 per cent higher, this increase in consumption is not very striking. 

On the contrary, what has happened is that Britain’s success in international 
trade has led to a very impressive surplus in the balance of payments on 
current account. Apart from the disaster of 1951, when imports leapt by 
50 per cent compared with the previous year, leading to a fourfold increase 
in the visible trade gap, we have not had a serious deficit on current account 
since 1947. Taken together, the surpluses since 1948 amount to just over 
£1,000 million, a figure, it may be noted, greater than the present size of the 
sterling area’s foreign exchange reserves. 

As a trader, Britain has been brilliantly successful in the post-war world, 
and industry’s eagerness to join the European Free Trade area suggests that 
we can look forward to further progress. But where are the benefits of this 
success? Why are the reserves still at such a perilously low level? Is the 
answer that Britain, though successful as a trader, has failed as a banker? 


Sterling Balances 


} Britain were not part of the sterling area system it would have been able 
to add the whole of its current surplus to its foreign exchange reserves. 
As it is, however, there are two strong claims on this surplus before it can 
be used to strengthen the foreign exchange reserves. The first of these claims 
is the repayment of debt. As is at last coming to be generally recognized, the 
debts that Britain incurred during the war and because of the war have been 
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a terrible millstone. In 1938 our gold and dollar assets were four times as 
large as our sterling debts. At the end of the war our sterling debts were five 
times larger than our assets. Much of our trading surplus has simply dis- 
appeared in the attempt to pay off these debts. Between 1946 and 1950 
releases from the accumulated sterling balances amounted to just under 
£800 million. This neatly offset our trading surplus with sterling countries ; 
our exports were truly unrequited. The position now is in one way even 
more of a burden; since the sterling balances are no longer subject to any 
kind of agreement, drawings can be made without restriction or notice. 
This was the major single reason for the embarrassment of sterling in 1957. 
As soon as the Indian second five-year plan came into operation, India began 
to draw on her sterling balances. In 1956 these balances were reduced by 
more than £100 million; in 1957 by nearly £200 million. At the same time 
other members of the sterling area were also drawing on their reserves in 
London. South Africa has run down her balances by over £40 million within 
the last twelve months, to the lowest point for ten years. New Zealand drew 
on her reserves to the extent of nearly £70 million in the last half of 1957, 
and Ceylon spent about {15 million through the year, and the Federation 
of Rhodesia £47 million. To fulfil its function as banker, all these claims on 
London, amounting to well over £350 million, had to be met out of the 
current surplus or out of the reserves. It was fortunate indeed that during 
the year Australia added about {100 million to her balances and that some 
other countries, including Ghana and some of the colonies, also accumulated 
sterling. 

The experience of last year, however, may seem to have given fresh 
evidence to those observers who criticize Britain’s rdle as banker. 

Before coming to the question of whether some change should be made 
in this rdle, however, it might be as well to look ahead a little to see what 
will happen if we carry on as at present. The picture for 1958 seems to be 
much more hopeful. Far from running their reserves down further, most 
countries are desperately trying to replenish them. Within the sterling area 
this is certainly true of South Africa, Ceylon and New Zealand. It is true, too, 
of Japan and probably true of Russia and China, all of whom keep deposits 
in London. Moreover, most European countries are thought to have run 
down their balances below a convenient level. All these countries, therefore, 
are much more likely to try to increase their deposits in London than to 
reduce them, and to the extent that this is done it will offset any further 
withdrawals by India and possibly by Australia and Malaya. It is at least a 
working hypothesis that this year Britain will not be called upon to finance 
any substantial net repayment of sterling liabilities. Moreover, as Sir Oliver 
Franks points out, “appropriate financial arrangements and incentives can 
be of great help” in reducing possible strains within the sterling area. “Until 
fairly recently, the level of interest rates here offered the overseas members 
little apparent inducement either to hold on to their sterling balances or to 
moderate their demands on the capital market.” The suggestion that the 
authorities should aim at a “level of short-term rates (once the crisis is past) 
that will discourage the holding in short-term form of balances that ought 
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not to be required for some considerable time”, if taken up, may further 
reduce the pressure of drawings this year. 

The current surplus which we shall earn this year, then, is not likely to be 
whittled down by debt repayment. Even so, that still does not mean that it 
can therefore be ploughed back into the reserves. For, even if Britain con- 
tinues to be successful as a trader and does not have to meet substantial 


obligations as a banker, it may yet be subject to strain in its traditional réle 
as a lender. 


Britain the Lender 


| i yeuery has always been the most important source of international 
capital for development. It is now being suggested that Britain should 
give up this traditional rdle. Such a change of policy might have very serious 
repercussions. For instance, access to the London capital market has always 
been thought of as one of the links that keep the sterling countries together. 
Most of the less developed countries expect to be able to borrow money in 
London, and may well leave the sterling area if they cannot do so. But it is 
clear that this function has put a tremendous burden on to this country. 
Every member of the sterling area has tried to push through ambitious 
development plans, many of which have assumed that some kind of outside 
finance would be available. And even now, as Sir Oliver reminds us, “‘indivi- 
dual governments may find it difficult to believe that any objective can really 
merit a higher priority than the rapid fulfilment of their own development 
programmes; and unfortunately these two objectives—physical investment 
and the rebuilding of our reserves—stand in direct competition with each 
other”. 

The case for restraining the flow of capital oversea, as urged recently by 
certain economists, would be more convincing if its advocates ever mentioned 
the rate of interest or even defined what they meant by an outflow of capital. 
On the first point, Sir Oliver rightly insists on “a level of long-term rates 
which will help in preserving a balance between the available savings and 
the total demands on our capital resources, from home and overseas together”’. 
The only elaboration that might be made is that unfortunately a large part 
of the capital outflow completely escapes the discipline of interest rates in the 
open market. This is true, for instance, of the Colonial grants and welfare 
schemes and the Colonial Development Corporation—the move to increase 
the latter’s borrowing power by one-half may well be a step in the wrong 
direction at the present moment. 

The failure to analyse closely the nature of this capital ate stands in 
remarkable contrast to the dogmatic way in which it is demanded that 
capital movements should be restricted. The question never seems to have 
been asked, what kinds of transfer of funds take place, and for what pur- 
pose? A complete analysis of capital movements would be a long and 
difficult task. In his speech Sir Oliver has made a start by attempting some 
measure of British investment oversea in physical assets. This turns out to 
be just over £350 million in 54 years, which, as he observes, “‘cannot be 
considered an undue burden upon this country”. Indeed, so far from being 
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a burden, one might point out that this capital has generated a useful amount 
of oversea income, which helps us to balance our international accounts. 
Since it is mostly in the form of equity investment, it has played a large part 
in the restoration of our oversea income to its.present level, over one-third 
higher in money terms, than before the war. This fact has been completely 
overlooked in the present discussion. 

But this kind of capital investment is only one part of the transfer of funds 
abroad. The capital outflow may, during short but crucial periods, take the 
form of “leads and lags” of commercial payments in the expectation of 
sterling devaluation; losses incurred by a prolonged “bear” attack on the 
pound by oversea foreign exchange dealers; and the withdrawal by foreigners 
of their deposits from London. In addition, capital outflow may take place 
when British residents buy oversea securities. 

Even if it could be proved that some aspects of these transfers are un- 
desirable and ought to be restricted, it is almost impossible to see how they 
can be restricted, since in most cases this would require co-operation from 
other countries which do not have, and do not want, foreign exchange 
controls. 

The position may well be that those transfers of funds which bring us no 
obvious advantage cannot be stopped (except of course by maintaining com- 
plete confidence in the currency), while the kind of capital movements that 
can be stopped are clearly of great benefit to us. It cannot, surely, be sug- 
gested that they should be restricted simply because it is possible to restrict 
them. Perhaps, some day soon, Sir Oliver Franks will have an opportunity 
of challenging with this question some of the critics of the present relative 
freedom of capital movement within the sterling area. 


What Kind of Exchange Rates? 


OT the least valuable part of Sir Oliver Franks’s speech was his examina- 

tion of the Bretton Woods rules. The Bretton Woods system has often 
been attacked for the wrong reasons. As Sir Oliver points out, the opposi- 
tion has sometimes been based “upon a positive liking for discrimination 
and controls”. At the same time Sir Oliver adds that “there are those who 
sincerely desire freedom and expansion in world trade and yet have grave 
misgivings about one feature of the Bretton Woods system: namely, the 
maintenance of exchange parities that are altered only at rare intervals, as 
opposed to rates that are allowed to vary from day to day in response to the 
pressure of supply and demand in the exchange markets”. Sir Oliver puts 
forward one or two thoughts of his own, in a notably undogmatic manner. 
This is a difficult and controversial question, which can be endlessly debated. 
A few of the more obvious points may perhaps be mentioned before taking 
up Sir Oliver’s comments. 

Perhaps the first point to be made about a fixed exchange rate is this, that 
once you have adopted a fixed exchange rate system you have thrown away 
the most important method of adjustment between the various economies of 
the world. As Dr. Erhard has put it: “The secret of the market economy is 
just this . . . that it enables processes of adaptation to take place almost daily 
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and hourly. . . .” But the fixed exchange rate precludes this continuous 
process of adaptation. The dilemma of Britain in this respect emphasizes 
this disadvantage very clearly. Sterling is now in effect a convertible cur- 
rency. At the same time, the dollar shortage, if it has not returned, seems on 
the point of doing so. The rest of the world can, if it chooses, use its sterling 
to buy dollars. If, in addition, prices, costs and productivity have developed 
quite differently in America, Britain and Germany, then there is here a basic 
maladjustment, which must intensify the strain on sterling. Since, however, 
this strain cannot be absorbed except within very narrow limits by the 
exchange rate, it must fall entirely on the reserves. 

This is bad enough even if the exchange rate is, in a loose sense, about 
right in the first place. If it is not, then the difficulties are even more formid- 
able. Sir Ralph Hawtrey has recently argued forcibly that sterling was gravely 
undervalued as a result of a sharp devaluation in 1949. It is patently true that 
British exports have continued to go from strength to strength in spite of 
the regular warnings that if the outstanding wage demands were granted 
disaster would follow and the equally regular announcements that wage 
demands had, in fact, been granted. There seems to be a sense in which the 
growth of our export trade has been limited only by the physical capacity of 
our manufacturing industry, so that it can well be argued that we ought to 
have sold this output in the world markets at higher prices. Even now there 
is very little evidence that British exports are becoming uncompetitive. 

But without entering the controversy about whether Sir Ralph is right or 
not to argue that sterling is still undervalued, or even whether sterling was 
undervalued, the conclusion must be that it is wellnigh impossible for the 
authorities to hit upon a particular rate which is “right”, unless the currency 
is at least temporarily bought and sold freely in the exchange markets. 

Sir Oliver points to “the consideration that stability, especially of key 
currencies, is of great value to overseas traders”. The point is hardly valid, 
however, since even with a system of floating exchange rates it was always 
possible for a trader to cover his commitments to buy or sell a currency by 
forward dealing. Experience suggests, surely, that on the contrary, this 
“stability” is of much greater value to oversea speculators. It is very easy to 
go short of pounds in the certain knowledge that one can always buy them 
back without fail at a shade under $2.82. The way in which the world has 
taken advantage of us in this manner is by now very familiar. But it would 
be an entirely different matter if there were a chance that the speculator 
would have to pay $2.90 or $3. A floating rate would not only impose a 
penalty on currency speculators. “Leads and lags” of commercial payments 
and transfers of short-term capital abroad would be less likely to develop, 
and quite unable to suffocate the life out of sterling in the exchange markets, 
as they so nearly did in the autumn of 1957. 

What seems to be the real attraction of a fixed exchange rate is that it may 
act as a brake on the expansionary vision of an inflationary-minded Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Having broken away from the so-called rigidity of 
the Gold Standard it has seemed to some advisable to have a fixed exchange 
rate which must, in the last resort, be defended. It acts, so to speak, as a kind 
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of long stop. However, even in this réle it does not seem to have been con- 
spicuously successful. If the exchange rate has been fixed at an inappropriate 
level it may indeed, as Sir Ralph Hawtrey would argue, be in itself inflationary, 
while the fact that the chosen rate turns out to be “right” may be no more 
than a reflection of the fact that it is being supported rather than embarrassed 
by appropriate financial policies, in which case it is not required as a safe- 
uard. 

. There is much to say on the other side, however. It is a matter for serious 
debate and no doubt Sir Oliver Franks’s remarks will prove to be the starting- 
point for the general discussion. 


The Fight for Liquidity 

HE Martian visitor, having followed the discussion thus far, has now a 

question to ask. Suppose, he says, that sterling is in future traded at its 
true value within a system of either fixed or floating exchange rates. Suppose 
further that the optimistic picture, sketched out above, of debt repayment 
this year turns out to be correct. And suppose, finally, that the flow of capital 
from Britain subsides to a more reasonable level. Would it then follow that 
Britain could at last lead the sterling area out of its difficulties once and 
for all? Or has the level of the central reserves been allowed to sink so 
dangerously low that even years of self-discipline and good luck cannot now 
restore them? 

This is a penetrating question. Even if we were to double the size of the 
reserves we should still have only about 8 per cent of the currency reserves of 
the world. Yet on this precarious support, like an inverted pyramid, balances 
virtually the whole of the world’s clearing mechanism. For it is not only a 
matter of the sterling area’s trade, but in addition, since sterling is inter- 
nationally acceptable, it is used to clear the outstanding indebtedness be- 
tween most countries and currency areas in the world. 

A moment’s reflection, however, will show that even the modest aim of 
doubling the reserves is by now probably beyond our powers. Even if 
Britain were able to earn a surplus on current account of £400 million a year 
indefinitely, and even if half of this were to be devoted to rebuilding the 
reserves, it would take us five years to push them up to twice their present 
level. We can hardly expect that the next five years will be so favourable that 
a current surplus of £400 million can be guaranteed each year—particularly 
as this has never been achieved in the exceptionally favourable circumstances 
of the last five years. 

It is for this reason that Sir Oliver Franks’s call for fresh support from 
abroad for the central reserves is so timely. Considering the contribution 
that the sterling area system makes to the maintenance of a high level of 
international trade (as an international clearing mechanism and as an alterna- 
tive currency medium to gold), it has always been remarkable that it should 
have received so little encouragement or even recognition from the United 
States. No American official, or official statement, has ever paid any tribute 
to the réle that sterling plays in strengthening the free world. 

It may be wondered, therefore, how far it would prove useful for Britain 
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to follow up Sir Oliver’s first suggestion for a stabilization loan from America 
for sterling as “an indirect yet most fruitful means” of achieving the aims 
Vice-President Nixon appeared to have in mind when he called recently for 
a spectacular increase in the outflow of American capital. Whatever attrac- 
tions there may be in trying to get official American recognition in this or in 
any other way for sterling as a “key currency”, it must be remembered that 
by many members of the United States Congress the sterling mechanism is 
regarded as an organization to discriminate against American exports. 

Sir Oliver’s second suggestion may turn out to be much more fruitful. It 
is to be hoped that the Treasury and the Bank of England are already 
thinking about ways in which it might be shaped into a formal proposition 
to be discussed with the American Government and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The proposal in essence is that the I.M.F.’s ability to lend should no longer 
be limited by the extent of member countries’ quotas. Instead, each member 
country should contribute some part of its foreign exchange reserves to the 
I.M.F., so that these deposits could then be used by the I.M.F. as the base on 
which international credit could be created. There is a direct analogy here 
with the way in which clearing banks in all countries lend out to customers 
some multiple of the deposits they hold. The credit that the I.M.F. would 
create in this way would supplement the already considerable “man-made” 
exchange reserves and could be sufficient to avoid the danger, which seems 
to be growing, of an international liquidity crisis. Such a crisis will, of course, 
be hastened if the sterling area does succeed in rebuilding its reserves, since 
this in itself reduces the amount of sterling available to act as an international 
currency medium. 

All these and other suggestions for revision of British or international 
policies will, it is hoped, be debated as widely as possible. As a last comment 
it may, however, be suggested that ultimately no reform of international 
institutions, no new scheme of arrangement for currencies, and no plan to 
redistribute international liquid reserves can be successful unless the leading 
countries of the world are determined to make them so. Some sacrifice of 
national objectives is always part of the price for international order and 
stability. The sterling area system is potentially so strong a force for the 
promotion of such order and stability that it will be well worth while to 
make greater sacrifices than hitherto to sustain it. 











A NEW VIEW OF AFRICA 
LORD HAILEY’S SECOND SURVEY 


HE appearance of the revised edition of Lord Hailey’s An African 

Survey* brings to mind the circumstances that led to the publication of the 
first edition in 1938. General Smuts, in the course of his Rhodes Memorial 
lecture at Oxford in 1929, had observed that Africa was being developed by 
the colonial powers according to a number of different principles, and he 
deplored the lack of a survey of Africa as a whole in which their experience 
could be compared. A committee under the late Lord Lothian’s chairmanship 
was formed to bring this proposal to life. Some initial doubts were felt about 
its feasibility : Sir Philip Mitchell, for example, has recorded that he attended 
a meeting at Rhodes House in 1931 to discuss it and had concluded that a 
canvas so vast could be only superficially covered. Preliminary work had 
been put in hand in 1933, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, the retiring Governor of 
the United Provinces, was invited to take charge of the project. He took over 
in 1935, at a time when public interest in Africa had been stimulated by 
the revival of German claims and Italian imperialism, the exchanges between 
General Hertzog and Mr. J. H. Thomas about the future of the High 
Commission Territories and debates in the League Assembly about what 
came to be called “the international share-out”’. 

Within a matter of weeks of its publication three years later, the thick blue 
volume had become as familiar an object on the desks in the Colonial Office » 
as the Colonial Office List and the Imperial Calendar. F. W. Pedler, who had 
been lent to Lord Hailey, gave the office a lecture on the Survey and taught 
them how to find their way about its 1,800 pages, and Lord Harlech, before 
he left the Colonial Office, had arranged for its distribution by colonial 
governors to their staffs. There can have been few books that have exercised 
such a direct influence on policy.t 

The first Survey had proposed the systematic reorganization of colonial 
research and enquiry and the establishment of an African Bureau, fed by 
imperial grants, which would deal with social, economic, political and 
scientific problems. 

The statement of policy on Colonial Development and Welfare¢ of 
February 1940, made at the height of the Battle of Britain, combined the 
West India Royal Commission’s financial proposals with a wider scheme 
which applied to all colonial territories. The funds reserved for central 
schemes for research, higher education and training included the provision 
of £5 million a year for research. 


* Lord Hailey, An African Survey, revised 1956, published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by the Oxford University Press, 1957. 


t See, for example, the Secretary of State’s statement accompanying the Estimates. 
Cmd. 6023, 1939. ~ Cmd. 6175. 
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Hitherto, [the statement had said], expenditure on various forms of Colonial 
research has received assistance from the Colonial Development Fund, but the 
Government feel it desirable that special arrangements should be made in future 
for giving assistance of this nature. They have had the advice of scientific and 
technical experts in this country, but they are anxious to place the system on a 
wider and more regular basis, and they consider that this object can best be 
achieved by the establishment of a Colonial Research Advisory Committee and 
by the allocation of a separate sum for colonial research up to a maximum of 
£500,000 a year. In reaching this decision they had in mind the proposal for 
special provision for research made by Lord Hailey in his “African Survey”, 


and they take this opportunity of acknowledging their debt to him for the 
suggestion. 


The method of “outline planning” advocated by the Colonial Office before 
the passage of the C.D. & W. Act of 1945 demanded far more in the way of 
basic information about the human and natural resources of a territory, its 
social and economic organization and its legal framework, especially its 
system of land tenure, than existed in systematic form in the colonial capitals. 
The startling deficiencies in African demographic information had been dis- 
cussed in the Swrvey; subsequently, Dr. Kuczynski, who had undertaken the 
demographic work for the Survey, had been attached to the Colonial Office 
to prepare a comprehensive scheme fordts collection. The consequences of 
unregulated developments in land tenure had been presented in the Survey 
and had long been a matter of concern in the Colonial Office, but information 
was lacking. By 1945 an informal committee, under Lord Hailey’s chairman- 
ship, had reported to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in great detail 
what further knowledge was necessary. The effects of the report, because of 
shortage of staff, were not immediate; but studies were commissioned, and 
permanent results are now visible in the appointment of land tenure specialists 
by territorial governments and the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Research Committee set up in 1942 to plan research was 
under Lord Hailey’s chairmanship. By the time he relinquished it in 1947 to 
embark, not much later, on his classic investigation of Native Administration 
in British Colonial Africa and the High Commission Territories, it had laid 
down the main lines of development in its field, which have been followed 
ever since. 


The New Survey 


HE revised edition of An African Survey is once again an incredible feat 

of compression with nothing significant omitted, scrupulously objective 
in style and for the most part strictly factual in content. Now and again brief 
discursive passages are to be found in which Indian experience is used to 
illuminate an African instance of a general topic, as in the celebrated introduc- 
tion to the chapter on Law and Justice, or to draw attention to weaknesses 
in colonial policy, as in the references to the Africanization of the subordinate 
and higher administrative services. These excursions (some of which were 
in the 1938 edition) are as relevant as they were in 1937, when the analogies 
between British policy in India and Africa were presented by Lord Hailey to 
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the Oxford Summer School on Colonial Administration. But the revised 
Survey is a new work in which old themes are developed and many new ones 
(from neo-folk music to the activities of Development Corporations) intro- 
duced. 

When the Survey was first mooted, public interest still centred on the 
policies and intentions of the colonial powers and their rivalries. By the time 
the first edition appeared, professional interest in the means and ends of 
colonial administration and African reactions to it had communicated itself 
to a wider public, which was still deeply concerned with the international 
and strategic aspects of the African colonial problem. Today, it is the 
emergence of new nation-States and the relations between colonial govern- 
ments and potential successors to their powers that provokes a rising curiosity, 
which the revised edition sharpens. But discussion of colonial administrative 
problems still has great importance. In the British territories an administra- 
tive revolution, comparable in scope and in some of its effects to that of 1787 
in France, has been in full swing since 1947. One of the greatest virtues of the 
Survey is that it provides the connecting links between administrative reform 
and the political tendencies, international, metropolitan and local, to which 
it responded. 

It contains a new section which has already been much quoted and dis- 
cussed. This is the concise essay added to the chapter on Political and Social 
Objectives (Chapter V) entitled “The Rising Spirit of Africanism”’: it de- 
velops some of the ideas Lord Hailey put forward in a lecture given to the 
Royal Society of Arts in 1955 and recently restated in an address to the 
Annual Meeting of the African Bureau at the end of last year. 

Lord Hailey prefers the term “Africanism” to “nationalism” for cogent 
reasons which are shared by some other Africanists.* Their collaboration 
with political scientists and historians has led to an increasing discrimination 
in the use of the term “nationalism” as well as an awareness of the con- 
tinuity between movements which lack the ostensible goal of self-govern- 
ment and those which have it.f The broader term employed by Lord Hailey 
permits a number of movements, messianic and nativistic, tribal and Pan- 
African, economic, religious and social, to be reviewed together. Two phases 
of Africanism are distinguished, the phase of anti-European reaction and 
conservative irredentism and a modern phase which “envisages the attain- 
ment of a Government dominated by Africans and expressing in its institu- 
tions the characteristic spirit of Africa as interpreted by the modern African”’. 
The second phase is emphasized, and the new Survey is rich in supporting 
evidence for the disintegration of traditional institutions and the non-African 
influences and stimuli which may combine to give Africanism more coherent 
forms than it has at present. The weakening or removal of the colonial 
scaffolding will, to be sure, bring unsuspected rivalries to the surface: Africa 
is no exception to the rule. These may be tribal, religious or economic, 
express themselves in the form of demands for separation, federation, 
boundary revision or guarantees for minorities—indeed present all the ugly 

* e.g. G. Balandier, Zaire, viii. 4, 1954. 
t Cf. James Coleman, American Political Science Review, xiviii. 2, 1954. 
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features of an Eastern Question. These incoherences are bound to influence 
the forms of government of future African States. The Survey itself is cautious, 
but Lord Hailey himself has been one of those who do not regard parlia- 
mentary democracy as the necessary terminus ad quem of African political 
development, though most, if not all, territories will experience it. “Economic 
development”’, in a form influenced by the dirigisme of the war and post-war 
periods, is now the accepted creed of advanced modernist leaders, and it may 
well seem to them to be incompatible with thorough-going democratic 
systems in the circumstances. 


Modernism and “Tribalism” 


BRIEF recapitulation of the course taken by Africanism in the Gold 
Coast in the past and Uganda in recent years will help us to pin down 
some of these new forces in Africa. 

“Self-government” for the Gold Coast was not a novel conception, at least 
to the coast peoples. The Legislative Council set up in 1850 was in the 
tradition of an earlier period of British oversea expansion, much as the four 
Communes of French West Africa represented the tradition of the decree 
of the 16th Pluviose. The popular and economic doctrine of African self- 
government was discussed at the earliest sessions of the Legislative Council. 
The articles of the abortive Fanti Confederacy of 1871 show how far the 
Fanti and the states of Assin, Wassaw and Denkyera had moved along the 
road from ritual and ceremonial politics to more secular ideas of government. 
In 1889 municipal government was introduced to the coast towns with equal 
nominated and elected members. The elections provoked little interest; 
nevertheless, it was from the towns, principally, that the most effective of the 
African leaders emerged. 

A group of educated chiefs and commoners had already existed: their 
opposition to the events of 1874 had been encouraged by controversy in 
England about the legality of changing the status of the Gold Coast. The 
tradition of liberal and radical support for colonials in opposition to authority 
helped to mould the character of an effective African organization founded 
to oppose Sir William Maxwell’s Public Lands Bill—the Aborigine’s Rights 
Protection Society. Its form was imported—it was a powerful lobby in which 
lawyers were prominent and its agitation was frequently based on interpreta- 
tions of the “Bond” of 1844 and Native Jurisdiction Ordinance of 1878. Its 
purpose, however, was the preservation of traditional institutions and the 
spirit of the “Bond”, and it secured, for some time at least, the moral and 
financial support of the chiefs. It was recognized as the official channel of 
local remonstrance and opinion until a tardy effort was made by Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg to apply the principles of Indirect Rule in 1925. Within it, how- 
ever, there were modernists such as the promoters of the West African 
National Congress of 1920 (chief among them Casely Hayford) who called 
for elections to the Legislative Council, the reorganization of native 


courts, “municipal government and administration” and a West African 
University. 
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In the twenties and thirties, prevailing sentiment in Whitehall and the 
Colonial Service was still running strongly in favour of the native authority 
system, and with good reason in view of its successes. Public opinion, in a 
relativist mood, saw much to praise in a differentiating system which ap- 
peared to avoid the thoughtless destruction of African culture (which was 
beginning to be more widely understood and admired) and to ensure willing 
co-operation in local improvements. That the system involved a long sub- 
ordination to the colonial power, however, was evident to many educated 
African commoners : this was plainly enough stated in Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
Dual Mandate.* There was, as yet, no clear view of how native administra- 
tions, differing in size, revenue and efficiency, were to be welded together 
into a self-governing State. Sir Donald Cameron’s attractive solution, a little 
reminiscent of the village republics of News from Nowhere but containing 
within it the germ of the post-war policy of local government, indicates the 
nature of some of the current professional thought in the later thirties. This 
was united in the view that “free parliamentary institutions . . . are a very 
long way off”. + If African professional men in the Gold Coast were chagrined, 
local officials doubted whether the native authority system would work in 
the Gold Coast because of factions, stool disputes and the breakdown of tribal 
combinations. Nevertheless, a series of measures was introduced from 1925 
to 1944, when a comprehensive system was established, only to be abandoned 
on the recommendation of the Watson Commission and Coussey Committee 
in favour of the new gospel of Mr. Creech-Jones’s Circular Despatch of Feb- 
ruaty 25, 1947, which advocated “efficient, democratic Local Government”. 

The details of the Gold Coast Native Authority system are irrelevant here; 
what is important is that it and the central reforms of 1925 broke the alliance 
between the chiefs and the Society, the old arrangement whereby natural 
rulers were advised by native sons who had prospered in law, medicine, 
journalism and commerce. It is difficult to see how the old arrangement 
could have been developed without radical changes. The new ones, cul- 
minating in the Burns Constitution of 1946, certainly held out more promise 
of political development within a modified parliamentary framework. Mean- 
while the commoner leaders had been snubbed and frustrated.t Sir Alan 
Burns persuaded some of them into the Legislative Council in 1946. But the 
setting had meanwhile changed very radically. The native authority system 
had failed, not at the top, but down the line in Ashanti and the Colony. Only 
the best-educated and wealthy chiefs were capable of sustaining their hybrid 
rdles. Many did so with great skill and responsibility. Scandal and corruption 
surrounded far too many of the lesser lights. The “conflict of rdles” that they 
experienced is now a sociological commonplace: Professor Busia has de- 
scribed it for Ashanti in detail.{ The chiefs as a whole lost public support. 
The intelligentsia, even before the war, had looked for an interest to sustain 


* Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, 1922, p. 197. 

t Cameron, My Tanganyika Service and Some Nigeria, 1939, p. 116. The 1938 Survey 
(pp. 527-45) contained a salutary and very influential analysis of the system. 

+ Cf. R. S. Rattray, Journal of the African Society, xxxiii. 130, 1934. 

§ K. A. Busia, Position of the Chief in the Modern Political System of Ashanti, 1951. 
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it as an independent political force and had found it in the secondary school 
students, where the Sudanese politicians had found it. The youth groups they 
formed (which later provided some of the leadership of the C.P.P.) were 
“Western” and self-improving in tone: but their leaders were out of touch 
with the half-educated young men of Usshertown and Kumasi, Sekondi and 
Tarkwa and the growing class of self-made traders, hauliers and small con- 
tractors, with whom they had little in common. The towns had grown 
rapidly. Accra’s population rose from 70,000 in 1931 to 136,000 in 1948, 
Kumasi from 36,000 to 78,000, Sekondi-Takoradi from 22,000 to 45,000. 
Into them had come young men from the rural areas, able to read the news- 
papers edited by the African intelligentsia, some of them disinclined for the 
manual work that northerners and migrants from French territory were 
willing to do, and alienated from their chiefs. The official theory was that 
primary school-leavers should return to their villages and become instru- 
ments of progress there. Instead, they drifted to the towns and to a labour 
market not organized to offer them employment. They and the ex-service 
men formed a new, larger and more unstable group of dissenters than the 
students. Nevertheless, it was upon the basis.of the pre-war youth move- 
ments and the experienced lobbyists that the first organized political party, 
the United Gold Coast Convention, was set up in 1947; its early manifestos 
still laid stress on the unity between chiefs and “‘intellectuals”. Its Secretary, 
Dr. Nkrumah, who had made a close study of political organizations, used 
his position to gain control over the youth movements and to expand them: 
he was soon suspected by the party leaders. His defection with the Convention 
of Youth Organizations in 1949 to found the Convention People’s Party and 
his subsequent political campaigns, imprisonment and release, have recently 
been described by Sir Charles Arden-Clarke.* “There was a political vacuum 
as a result of the emergency and the imprisonment of the leaders of the 
C.P.P.”, Sir Charles said, “but the U.G.C.C. proved incapable of taking 
advantage of it”. They could not do so. They were still a junta of notables; 
against them was an organization which has been described by Professor 
Apter as “a cross between a Tammany machine and an evangelical move- 
ment”, which collected and gave some direction to those elements in society 
which had repudiated traditional authority but had no other moral support 
and were ready for a substitute—the Leader, the local party-boss and the 
ward-boy. The Tammany machine has recently been described in this 
journal.t But the squadrist potentialities of the party youth, and the legal 
circumscription of opposition activity owe nothing to the philosophy of Mr. 
Dooley. The recent prohibition of denominational and tribal parties follows 
precedents established by President Ataturk in his dealings with the dervish 
orders. The trade unions are, as Mr. Tettegah has explained, to be modelled 
on the Israeli unions, as to organization, under the guiding socialist principle 
of “Nkrumahism”. There is nothing remotely “tribal” in these develop- 
ments, but rather a borrowing of new forms of discipline from non-British 
sources. The political and social vacuum seems to be too large to be filled 
* International Affairs, v. 34, 1, 1958. 
t Tue Rounp Taste, No. 185, Dec. 1956, pp. 48-56. 
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by Parliament, local government and civil service alone. Mr. Tettegah’s call 
for “a temporary discipline to unite the nation”* is echoed in some circles 
in Nigeria. 

Cavaliers and Roundheads in Uganda 


the case of Ghana, the transfer to an artificial political territory of the 
notion of self-determination was made possible because the scope for 
political activity allowed by the Colonial Government and the decay and 
disrepute of traditional institutions were exploited by a new kind of leader 
and a new kind of political party. Are similar conditions likely to arise in 
Uganda? Lord Hailey considers that Uganda offers a favourable terrain for 
the development of territorial nationalism despite the pulls of separatism, 
and the set-backs to prospects of unitary government of the last few years. 
The Government’s promise of “a mainly African State” on a parliamentary 
model is conditional on its being a unitary State. “The Protectorate is too 
small to develop into a series of separate units of Government, even if these 
are federated together. The different parts of the country have not the size, 
nor will they have the resources, to develop even in federation with each 
other the administrative and political organs which modern government 
requires.” + The population of the largest unit, Buganda, is a little over 
1} million. Busoga has a population of over 500,000, Ankole of about 
400,000. The four Hima “conquest States” of Buganda, Ankole, Bunyoro 
and Toro and the district of Busoga have many cultural features in common, 
but there are chiefless communities in the west (Kigezi), the east and the 
north, some of them Nilotic. The system of Native Administration was 
never, except in some districts and at the lower levels, an indirect system 
based on tribal or clan heads. A hierarchy of native officials, confusingly 
called “chiefs”, who are subject to promotion and transfer, performed judicial 
and executive functions and presided over councils. The system was derived 
from the Ganda system of territorial administration, and in some districts 
Ganda administrators preceded the British. Separatist and autonomist senti- 
ment is associated with a ruling house, where one exists, but it has arisen 
elsewhere by imitation and opposition as we shall see. 

The events that led up to the withdrawal of recognition from the Kabaka 
in 1953 were no doubt hastened by fears of an imposed Federation but were 
largely due to other psychological factors, notably to fears of being swamped 
in a state in which Buganda would lose its privileged position, and the 
Baganda their unquestioned primacy. Time is against the Baganda. Indus- 
trialization with power from the Owen Falls project and the spread of 
secondary education to other areas is likely to shift the political cynosure 
from the palace at Mengo. More administrative responsibilities are being 
devolved on the Buganda Government (which is finding difficulty in 
financing them); nevertheless economic development presents problems 
which have to be solved at the Protectorate level. Many conservative Baganda 

* The Times, Jan. 27, 1958, p. 6. 


+ Government Memorandum on the Report by Mr. C. A. G. Wallis of an Inquiry into 
African Local Government in the Uganda Protectorate, Entebbe, 1953, p. 3. 
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feel that they are being swept up in an uncontrollable flood of innovation. 
The accommodation that some Baganda are prepared to make to the idea of 
unity is a federal one. Last August the Omuwanika (Treasurer) of Buganda 
unguardedly put forward the platform of the palace party—the development 
of Uganda as a federal State under the Kabaka. Ganda proposals for a central 
African assembly outside the Legislative Council are now viewed with 
suspicion by other peoples. 

Separatist sentiment is not confined to Buganda. When Mr. C. A. G. 
Wallis of the African Studies Branch of the Colonial Office carried out an 
enquiry into local government in 1952, he reported that two conceptions of 
local government were present, the British conception and the conception 
of the Native State. In the Agreement States and elsewhere, district ad- 
ministrations “aim at Home Rule and think that this was the Protectorate 
Government’s intention in handing over, as they say, the power to govern 
their areas; they cannot understand why the Protectorate Government, 
having granted them the name of Governments, still withholds the realities 
of power”. The desire for Home Rule has been one of the motives in the 
recent past behind refusals to co-operate in building up a representative 
Legislative Council, and the demand for rulers with the same prestige as the 
Kabaka. Busoga, an area once composed of several principalities, was unified 
into a District Administration and provided in 1949 with an elective chief 
councillor, the Kyabazinga. The office had existed since 1919 but had until 
then been occupied by one of the rulers of a Soga K/einstaat. Agitation to 
make the office hereditary has been going on for years. Until recently at 
least, many Busoga seemed to want their identity embodied by a ruler who 
will be just like the Kabaka and negotiate for them an Agreement similar to 
the Buganda Agreement of 1900. 

So much for the Cavalier parts of Uganda: there are the Roundhead areas 
inhabited by peoples among whom secular rather than ritual chieftainship 
was absent or weak, or who had no chieftainship at all. Some, the Bakiga 
and Baamba, for example, were first administered through Ganda and Toro 
agents respectively and have accommodated themselves to them; the Kiga 
at least have found it difficult to understand the recent shift to conciliar and 
democratic forms of local government. Attachment to minor traditional 
authorities at the lowest level of the local government hierarchy remains 
strong, and the higher chiefs are regarded as agents of “the European 
Government”. The belief that modern elective forms of local government 
might have an easier run in these areas than in others in which orders and 
patronage traditionally came from above has turned out to be no more true 
than it has in Eastern Nigeria. 

The present Legislative Council consists of 60 members, 33 of whom are 
Africans; 30 of them are nominated and 30 representative, of whom 18 are 
Africans and 12 European and Asian. In the next elections, due this year if 
arrangements can be made, the African members are to be directly elected 
rather than elected by colleges : no major constitutional changes are envisaged 
until 1961, when it is intended to introduce common roll elections for repre- 
sentative members. The opportunity offered by direct elections to political 
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leaders to extend their influence has precipitated reactions both within 
Buganda and in Uganda as a whole. 

All that has emerged from them as yet is a series of attitudes associated 
with the entourages of rulers and modernist parties—a traditionalist “Home 
Rule” attitude, which is suspicious of direct elections and popular democracy 
and various modernist attitudes, unitary and federalist, with different views 
about the best method of putting the screw on the Government to increase 
African representation in the Legislative Council. These parties are liable to 
fly apart and re-form under a new leader or slogan; several small groups have 
just joined the United Congress Party, a breakaway from Uganda National 
Congress, to form the Uganda Front for example. 

The prestige of the executive chieftaincy, into which educated son has 
followed educated father and which has been one of the main agents of rural 
improvement, is still high. There still remains a good deal of confusion over 
the position of chiefs—Mr. Wallis reported in 1953 that they regarded them- 
selves “‘as executive agents of the Government and as personal rulers of 
their areas” deriving their authority “from a general belief in the legitimacy 
of the system”. Their position will inevitably be changed by the introduction 
of representative local government and a new system of appointment. 
Appointment and promotion were popularly regarded as a reward of loyalty 
(as the bullyragging of “disloyal” chiefs after the Kabaka’s return showed) 
and a good deal of friction between Protectorate Administration and rulers 
has arisen over the appointment of chiefs in the past. Appointment of chiefs 
(subject to the Governor’s confirmation) is now to be the duty of Appoint- 
ments Committees of Councils in most Districts; in Buganda the patronage 
of the Kabaka has been replaced by an Appointments Board presided over 
by his talented father-in-law. Politicians who call for the election of chiefs 
seem to have in mind the replacement of palace by party patronage and 
attempts to capture the new local government system may be expected to 
bring disturbing new forces into play. 

The persistence of sub-national groups in Uganda, sentiment in favour of 
a personal embodiment of authority, the tendency to envy and imitate 
Buganda, and the absence of any single strong political organization may 
make a Ghana solution seem remote. The modernists are still sensitive to 
conservative opinion ; their veering between unitary and federalist tendencies 
reflects the need to compromise with small-state sentiment. Yet some of the 
elements upon which a national mass-party, rather than an alliance of interests, 
can be based are beginning to make their appearance, to judge by recent socio- 
logical surveys of Kampala and Jinja. It is too soon to say whether the new 
Democratic Party, allegedly inspired by native Roman Catholics, is likely to 
play a significant rdle or whether the Uganda National Congress will emerge as 
a mass-party. 

Is There a “New Tribalism” ? 
HE situation in Uganda appears to have lent some support to those 
critics of Lord Hailey who consider that “‘the tribe is still the strongest 
entity in Africa”,* and that he has underestimated traditional forces. Their 
* The Times, leading article Oct. 17, 1957. 
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view is that a mew tribalism is emerging in which traditional and modern 
values are blending. It is difficult to attach any precise meaning to this, 
though the drift is clear enough. Tribalism is usually taken to mean the 
loyalty accorded by people to traditional leaders as the embodiment of the 
identity they want to maintain. A distinction between the sentiment and 
the political system it sustained must be made. The first is rampant, the 
second has been radically changed. The rulers of modernized native Siates like 
Buganda or the Nigerian Emirates still command support: the new factor 
in the situation is the value put by different parties on their influence and 
their attempts to use it or harness it. The influence of lesser figures is still so 
strong that the governments of Ghana and the Western Region of Nigeria 
have made concessions to rural sentiment by incorporating them in the new 
local-government structure and, in the Western Region, by establishing an 
upper House of Chiefs with revisionary powers. What is new here is not the 
determination of groups to maintain their identity (a universal phenomenon) 
but the intelligent manipulation of this sentiment by African governments, 
parties and factions. We are, of course, witnessing genuine revivals of com- 
munity sentiment in a period of uncertainty, but also a familiar type of 
political technique. “Ces institutions”, says De Tocqueville, “avaient fait 
naitre jadis des habitudes, des passions, des idées qui tendaient 4 tenir les 
hommes divisés et obéissants; on raviva celles-ci et on s’en aida.” 

When the first edition of the Swrvey appeared the published material on 
African political movements was negligible. Even now it is spotty, and it 
must be conceded that French and American investigators have provided 
most of it. But the new vein of political studies in Africa is being opened up 
while some C.D. & W. help for research by the African University Colleges 
and Institutes and by individual scholars is still available. Provision for it will 
cease in 1960, unless Parliament renews it, and territories reaching indepen- 
dence will cease to be eligible for grants. It is doubtful whether the govern- 
ments of newly independent countries will be prepared to finance academic 
studies of their own political problems and processes; there is all the more 
reason to encourage them while the going is good. No precepts for social 
engineers are likely to emerge from them. The Colonial Office is persuaded 
that the introduction of new local and central government institutions in 
British territories must inevitably follow the British model, for it is the only 
model they know thoroughly enough to transfer. But many questions that 
interest the student of comparative government can be studied.* How far 
can party abuses go without making British-style local government nonsense ? 
Has the presidential type of party leadership influenced conceptions of the 
Prime Minister’s functions in Africa? At what level—local, regional, central 
or federal—are African politicians readiest to claim power and under what 
circumstances? With what success have Chiefs been included in second 
chambers ? What effects do various methods of election have on the structure 
of parties? If political prediction is to be the requirement for financial help 
to students of the new Africa, they will earn no grants. 


* Cf. L. P. Mair, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Journal, No. 21, 1957. 





REVOLT IN INDONESIA 


THE ISLANDS AND COMMUNISM 


pb December 1956 Colonel Simbolon, commanding the Indonesian army 
in North Sumatra, made a revolt against the Central Government in Java. 
The Government countered his rebellion fairly easily by transferring his 
command to a subordinate, Colonel Ginting, who was willing to remain 
loyal in return for advancement. But this did not end the incident. It was the 
start of a chain of events which became progressively more far-reaching. 
They were to lead both to the virtual disruption of the Indonesian State, at 
least temporarily, and to the collision between Indonesians and Dutchmen 
over West New Guinea. 

Colonel Simbolon fled to Central Sumatra. His example in trying to 
establish autonomy was followed, and more successfully, by army com- 
manders in the centre and in the south, and also in Celebes and Borneo. 
The authority of the President and of the Central Government in Jakarta 
was defied. These, in order to revive their prestige, provoked the quarrel 
over West New Guinea, hoping that in the wake of a national rally the 
dissident army commanders would be brought back into obedience. They 
were supported, and probably egged on, by the Communists, who saw in the 
confusion of a new national struggle the best hope of coming to power. 

Behind these events lie a number of basic facts of geography and political 


circumstance. They have governed all that has happened. They must be kept 


in mind in forecasting future development. They are the grammar of Indo- 
nesian politics. 


Reaction against Federalism 


CENTRAL fact is that geography in Indonesia is in favour of a federal 
form of government, and that history, at least recent history, has 
dictated that an attempt should be made to impose a centralized government. 
Indonesia is a chain of islands. It contrasts with the great land empires of 
Asia—China and India. In these the bulk of the population is concentrated in 
river valleys, which it is easy for a central government to control. But in 
Indonesia the island units tend to live to themselves. The sea divides just 
as, elsewhere, the rivers unite. 

For this reason, the founders of the Indonesian State—after emancipation 
from the Dutch—would have been well advised to adopt a federal or con- 
federal constitution; it would have involved least stress and strain. But in the 
years immediately before independence it was the Dutch who, in order to 
maintain their influence in Indonesia, had divided up the country into a 
number of federal units; over these it would be easier for the Netherlands 
Government to exercise influence than over a united Indonesia. The Dutch 
were unwilling to relinquish their power in the outer islands, where it was 
still fairly strong, unless these were guaranteed a certain independence of 
Java. Thus federalism became associated with Dutch manceuvre. The out- 
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lines of a federal constitution were worked out at the Round Table conference 
at The Hague in 1949. The new, free Indonesia was to consist of fourteen 
federal units. 

Within a year of the Dutch withdrawal at the end of 1949, the Indonesian 
Nationalists had converted this federal constitution into a unitary and cen- 
tralized one. They were acting partly under psychological compulsion: the 
federal constitution had been imposed by Holland, and the Nationalists had 
to sweep it away in order to assure themselves that they were really free. The 
method used by the Nationalists was to stir up riots and demonstrations in 
the federal units in favour of abolishing the local governments. The method 
succeeded, and the local governments abdicated, though in the process there 
were secessionist revolts in Macassar and Amboina. 

One of the main rational justifications for centralization was that the num- 
ber of educated men in Indonesia was still very small, and was not enough to 
provide competent separate administrations in fourteen different govern- 
ments. The smallness of the educated class is one of the peculiarities of 
Indonesia. It contrasts strikingly with, say, Vietnam, where the French 
produced a large native intelligentsia. 

The decision was thus taken to run Indonesia as a unitary State. Its prac- 
tical consequences soon caused hostility in the outer islands against Java. 
They came to regard the Indonesian State as being run in Java’s interests 
and at their expense. Java is the seat of the Central Government. It is the 
centre of political power. But if it is the parent of the rest of the country, it 
is the poor parent; the rest of Indonesia is much richer. Java has a population 
of 55 million, which is two-thirds of the population of the whole country. 
It is very badly overcrowded. Its production never recovered from its fall 
during Japanese occupation and the subsequent war with the Dutch. At the 
same time its population has increased. It is growing today at the rate of 
600,000 a year. The safety-valve of migration to the outer islands hardly 
operates. Not more than ten thousand people go each year. 

Because Java has to provide for so many mouths, it exports very little. 
Its total exports are well under 10 per cent of the exports of the country. 
But it uses the foreign exchange from the exports of the rest of the country 
for financing its own imports, which are about 85 per cent of the total of the 
whole country. Of course it is quite proper that a fabulously rich part of 
a poor country should be used to raise the general standard of living 
throughout the country. But in Indonesia the practice has gone far beyond 
this. Java has lived exploitatively upon the outer islands. To feed itself, it 
must act imperialistically in its relation to them, and this comes strangely 
from a government which condemns colonialism so vehemently. 

This was resented the more because Java failed to supply the services that 
might have justified the exploitation. Government was ineffective and cor- 
rupt. It failed to provide stable conditions of life; it failed also to attract 
foreign capital which might have developed the natural riches of the non- 
Javanese parts of the country. 

The provocation to the islands mounted. Government contracts in the 
islands tended to go to Javanese firms. The island officials were left unpaid 
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for months. The schools’ programme was allowed to fall behind, though in 
Java it was pressed ahead. But the worst grievance was over road building. 
The Central Government spent nearly all the money for this in Java. In the 
islands very little was done. And what was the use of the wealth of the islands 
if the farmer could not transport his produce to the ports ? 

As the discontent accumulated, it spilt over to the army. Jakarta neglected 
the regional commands. They went short not only of military supplies but 
of food. To obtain provisions, some army commanders had to trade on their 
own account with Singapore. The outer islands had the good fortune to 
have garrisons drawn mostly from local people. This was because the army 
was in part the continuation of the forces that had been organized for the 
wars of liberation from the Dutch. Local men were stationed locally. There 
were no large Javanese contingents in Sumatra. Thus, when discontent had 
reached the.point where it was voiced by the army, there were no instruments 
available to the Central Government to suppress it. 


Contumacious Colonels 


HE year 1957 saw the setting of the stage. The revolt begun by Colonel 

Simbolon spread. In Central Sumatra Colonel Hussein repudiated the 
authority of Jakarta, in fact if not in name. His seat of power was Padang. 
In the south of Sumatra, Colonel Barlian, with his centre at Palembang, 
followed next, though he had more regard than Colonel Hussein to pre- 
serving the forms of his loyalty to the Indonesian State. In Celebes the 
Central Government’s authority was saved in the south by the accident that 
5,000 Javanese troops were stationed there. But Colonel Sumual, who had 
revolted there, retired to the north of Celebes, and established a quasi- 
autonomous government. And in the south outside Makassar another rebel 
commander, Kahar Muzakkar, set up still another dissident centre. 

These administrations have been functioning for nearly a year. They vary 
in quality. By all reports, the best is Central Sumatra. Progress there has 
been rapid. Roads are being built. Corruption has been spectacularly lessened. 
Plans for social reform are being canvassed; so are schemes for attracting 
capital from abroad. 

The most important measure of the new government was, however, to 
start a virtual blockade of Java. They exported their own products direct, 
and denied Java the foreign exchange. This was to strike at Java’s most 
vulnerable spot. True, it was a stroke with a delayed reaction. A financial 
expert among the colonels calculated that it would take two to three years 
to make Java helpless. But the blockade had begun and was persisted in. 

While the rebel commanders were organizing, a prolonged governmental 
crisis was taking place at Jakarta. Years of ineffective parliamentary govern- 
ment had ended in a virtual breakdown. President Sukarno, who feels him- 
self to be the incarnation of true Indonesian nationalism, believed that he had 
found the remedy in a scheme for substituting presidential for parliamentary 
democracy. His scheme was called “‘guided democracy”. It provided for the 
creation of an executive drawn from all the parties substantially represented 
in Parliament, but responsible to the President and not to Parliament. 
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President Sukarno was unable to get his scheme accepted in its entirety 
by the country’s politicians, who were still powerful. But as a compromise 
a “National Council” was set up on the lines proposed by the President for 
the new executive; instead, however, of possessing executive powers, it was 
limited to advising the Cabinet. 

While the manceuvres and intrigues were taking place over the President’s 
plan, a new trend in Java became clear. This was the rise of the Communist 
Party. In municipal elections in East and Central Java, it won sensational 
victories. Part of its success was due to very good organization and lavish 
funds; part to the favour that the President was believed to be showing the 
party. The Communists supported him in his plan for “guided democracy”, 
and the President, hard-pressed to find allies, began to come closer to them. 
In his State visits to Russia and China he had been very much impressed by 
the structure of Communist States, and wanted to copy a part of their 
machinery in Indonesia. Other and more scandalous reasons have been put 
forward for the President’s leaning towards the Communist Party. What- 
ever they were, the fact of the leaning became steadily clearer. The Com- 
munists, ably led by Mr. Aidit, saw a chance of being hoisted to power by 
Sukarno. They ceased attacking the Government, and concentrated upon 
permeating all the institutions to which they were allowed access. 

Sukarno’s complacency towards Communism sharpened the resolution 
of the rebel commanders in the islands. They arrested local Communist 
leaders and organizers. They became more bent, not simply on maintaining 
their autonomy, but on bringing about a change of government at Jakarta. 

In the late summer the situation could be defined as follows. In the islands 
the colonels were carrying on virtually independent governments. But they 
were vague about their ultimate objects. They lacked a sense of urgency. 
They were waiting to see what happened in Java; and the blockade produced 
its effects very slowly. In Java the President found that-he could not at once 
prevail over his political opponents and the political parties. These had won 
a limited success in blocking his plans. But they also lacked clear ideas. Their 
principal leader, Dr. Hatta, the former Vice-President, lacked a will for 
power. If he had possessed it, he could probably have overthrown Sukarno. 

The Communists also were waiting; but they were waiting purposively, 
and as the result of a careful appreciation of realities. Their leaders knew that 
if they forced the pace in Java, they would provoke against them a union of 
all the anti-Communist parties, including a part of Sukarno’s own party, the 
Nationalists. They might also stir into action the army in Java. The chief of 
staff, General Nasution, though an ally of Sukarno—an ally of convenience 
—was not a Communist. The party had to be careful not to alarm him. 


Picking a Quarrel 
these circumstances came President Sukarno’s bid to rally the nation by 
reviving the quarrel with Holland over West New Guinea. 
The people of West New Guinea—the Papuans—have no racial affinity 
with Indonesians. Thus the Indonesian claim was not very strong. There 
could be no pretence that West New Guinea was to be annexed on ethnic 
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grounds. But it had formed a part of the Dutch lands in the East Indies. 
The Indonesian State claims to be the heir of Holland in this region. Any- 
thing that belonged to Holland must be transferred to Indonesia. 

By the terms of the Round Table agreement of 1949 on Indonesian in- 
dependence, the status of West New Guinea was left undecided. Holland 
agreed to negotiate about it. Desultory negotiations took place, and finally 
broke down. Sukarno’s demand, which he addressed to the United Nations, 
was that it should be resumed. 

In November of last year, the Political Committee of the United Nations 
passed by a substantial majority a resolution inviting Indonesia and Holland 
to negotiate with the assistance of Mr. Hammarskjéld. When the resolution 
went to the Assembly, it again received a majority—of forty-one votes 
against twenty-nine—but in the Assembly a resolution on a subject of impor- 
tance requires a two-thirds majority if it is to go through. Thus the resolution 
failed. 

That was the signal. President Sukarno had said that if the United Nations 
failed to support Indonesia’s case, Indonesia would take action which would 
“startle the world”. The threat was fulfilled. The trade unions in Java, acting 
probably at Communist instigation, seized Dutch estates and property, and 
the Indonesian Government declared them to be nationalized. Dutch 
shipping and aircraft were suspended. A partial expulsion of the Dutch 
population began. 

Xenophobic sentiment in the country rose. Sukarno’s prestige at first 
recovered. It had already been revived a little by a reparations agreement 
with Japan which promised him much needed funds. But, after the first few 
days, it began to appear that the effects had not been so great as Sukarno 
hoped for. The action taken had harmed Indonesia as much as it harmed the 
Dutch. Over 70 per cent of Indonesia’s trade, and the trade between the 
islands, was carried by Dutch ships. Even though the Government was able 
to call in the Japanese merchant navy to remedy the loss, there was a danger- 
ous dislocation. The political parties, except for the Communists and a sec- 
tion of the Nationalists, remained unimpressed. Dr. Hatta condemned the 
anti-Dutch measures outright. Especially there was fear of the hand of the 
Communists in all that was being done. 

This was not the first time that Communism had tried to seize power by 
making use of Indonesia’s national quarrels. In 1948, while the Nationalists 
had been fighting the Dutch, the Communists seized Madiun, and proclaimed 
there a new Communist government. The revolt was put down; but the 
memory of it remained. There was mistrust of the rapprochement between the 
Communists and Sukarno. Rumours were spread that the President was 
being blackmailed. When, a fortnight before the explosion over West 
Guinea, a mysterious attempt was made to assassinate him, it was at once 
said that the real authors of the plot were the Communists; the aim had been 
not to kill him but to discredit the opposition, on whom the plot would be 
fastened. There was interest and speculation about a Communist leader 
named Semaun, an Indonesian who had lived for twenty years in Russia, 
and who was sent back to Indonesia only a few months ago. It was said that 
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he was the private counseller of Sukarno, and the link between him and the 


Especially the New Guinea crisis failed to rally the outer islands. They did 
not relax their blockade of Java, though they allowed it a carefully rationed 
amount of foreign exchange. And early in January a conference took place 
at Padang, in Central Sumatra, of all the principal leaders of revolt in Sumatra 
and Celebes, together with leaders of the militant Islamic movement, the 
Dar ul Islam. It was rumoured that they laid plans for the creation of an 
independent government unless the Central Government gavé way to their 
demands. Another conference later in January carried the plans further. 

President Sukarno had in the meanwhile announced that he would take 
leave and go abroad. His health required a holiday. He left on January 5, 
and went to India, Egypt, Jugoslavia and Japan. The first impression was 
that his holiday had been forced, and that the Government in Jakarta would 
be reconstructed during his absence. Later it appeared as an attempt to win 
international support for a new effort by Indonesia in the United Nations. 


Russia in the Wings 


O far it had been a slow-moving conflict. It was an elaborate game of 
chess; the pieces were being moved in careful manceuvre; a few pawns 
had been lost; but the principal pieces remained intact. 

In the middle of February the showdown came. On February 15 the group 
of army officers at Padang in Central Sumatra announced the formation of 
a new revolutionary government. This was not a secessionist government 
for Sumatra. It was meant to be a government for all Indonesia; it was 
alternative to the government at Jakarta. Though it did not formally re- 
pudiate Sukarno as President of the Indonesian state, it called on him to 
dismiss the existing government and replace it by a ministry under Dr. Matta. 
If he did so, it was understood that the rebels would discuss terms for making 
their “alternative government” once again subordinate to Jakarta. 

The new government had been carefully planned, and was not simply a 
military junta. Its head was the governor of the Bank of Indonesia, who had 
fled from Java to Sumatra. One of its chief supporters was Sumitro, for along 
time the brains of the rebel movement, a Socialist and a former minister of 
finance. It was known that the Masjumi movement throughout Indonesia 
was sympathetic. There was an understanding, though of a cantankerous and 
untrustworthy kind, with the Dar ul Islam. This was strong in Java itself. 
It threatened to embarrass Sukarno by rebellious action there. 

The weakness of the rebels was the difficulty of keeping together such a 
varied group of soldiers and civilians, and agreeing on common aims. Their 
only clear strategy was to maintain the blockade of Java, and to rely on 
economic pressure to bring about its surrender. 

In South Sumatra the army officers did not associate themselves openly 
with the new government. ‘They feared that their area might be the bridge- 
head for an attempt by Java to recover its authority, and did not wish to 


attract attention and become a battleground. But their sympathies lay strongly 
with Padang, not Jakarta. 
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As these events were happening, Sukarno hurried back from Japan and 

resumed his presidential functions. His cause was not lost. But it was in 
great danger. He could count on being in control of only about half the total 
army of Indonesia. The attitude of even that half was uncertain. The spear- 
head of the movement for the new government had been the army in the 
islands. Between that and the army in Java, most of the links remained 
unbroken, even though the Jakarta government had ordered the arrest of 
the rebel leaders. The army on both sides was disinclined to civil war. 
Sukarno had to reckon with the possibility of his sudden repudiation by the 
loyal troops as a way of ending the dissension and restoring the country’s 
unity. 
On the other hand, Sukarno still had assets. He had an air force, small but 
nevertheless able to bomb the rebels. He had the remains of his prestige as 
national leader. He might hope to ride out the island revolt by provoking 
discord between its leaders, he had the backing of the Communists in Java, 
scheming to seize control of the state by means of his patronage, and facing 
ruin and proscription if he failed. He had also still a position which might 
make it worth the while of Communist governments abroad to supply him 
with the arms with which he might reassert his authority. Already the 
Indonesian government has a credit of $100 million for arms purchases from 
Russia. It may hope to obtain more, and also may look towards China. 
Especially it may try to get aeroplanes, and submarines with which to counter 
the blockade. 

Herein lies the danger internationally of these events in Indonesia. The 
conflict between the two rival governments may lead to foreign intervention. 
If the Communist governments intervene openly on the side of Sukarno, the 
United States might intervene on the side of the islands. There would be a 
new Korea, or at least a new Spain. It is true that Russia would almost 
certainly prefer to see the Communists come to power by “boring from 
within” rather than by civil war. But events may force its hand, and also that 
of the United States. Indonesia is important enough for the United States 
not to let it go Communist without resistance. It is the sixth largest state in 
the world. A Communist Indonesia would upset the balance of power 
throughout Asia. It might soon carry Malaya with it; and as a Moslem State 
its example would influence Pakistan and the Middle East. Through East 
New Guinea, Australia would find itself with a Communist neighbour. 

The newspapers have been mainly concerned with the ill-treatment of the 
Dutch and with the fate of West New Guinea. But these are of subsidiary 
importance, deplorable though the anti-Dutch excesses have been. West 
New Guinea is not a rich territory. It is scantily populated by the most 
primitive people in the world. It has little military value now that Holland 
has vacated its eastern strongholds. That so much public attention should 
have been centred on the wrongs suffered by the Dutch—which are certainly 
grave—and so little upon the island revolt and the rise of Indonesian Com- 
munism, is an odd light on the misunderstandings of Asian politics in the 
West. 

What will be the structure of Indonesia if these troubles are avoided, and 
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if the island revolt succeeds? The demand of the islands, which has never 
been presented very clearly, is for the reconstitution of Indonesia as a federal 
State. For this purpose they require a senate as the decisive part of the 
legislature. In the senate the islands would have a representation proportionate 
to their wealth and importance and area, and much larger than their ratio of 
the population. A senate thus constituted would be a safeguard against Com- 
munists being admitted to the Government. 

In the circumstances of Indonesia today, this might offer the possibilities 
of stable government and give a new birth to the Indonesian state. The 
national ideal is still strong. That is why the new government took the form 
of an alternative national government, not of a secession. Given tolerable 


conditions and an end of the exploitation by Java, the outer islands will 
gladly remain a part of Indonesia. 















A CONSTITUTION FOR KENYA 
MR. LENNOX-BOYD’S VISIT 


B* far the most important development that has occurred in East Africa 
during the past six months has been the imposition of a new Constitu- 
tion upon Kenya. In October and November Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd visited 
East Africa for the second time since he became Colonial Secretary. In Kenya 
he had long discussions with leading members of the Government and of the 
three racial communities. His purpose was to try and resolve the constitu- 
tional deadlock, which was precipitated by the refusal of the African mem- 
bers of the Kenya Legislative Council to agree to the participation by any of 
their number in the Council of Ministers, and by their demand for fifteen 
extra seats for African members in the Legislature; such an increase would 
have given them a preponderance over the elected representatives of all the 
other races taken together. Mr. Lennox-Boyd was not prepared, however, to 
grant the African demands. The African members were not prepared to 
reduce them. Both sides remained adamant; and Mr. Lennox-Boyd left for 
Tanganyika. 

He decided, however, to return to Kenya before leaving for Britain, and 
this time a final crisis was precipitated by the agreed joint resignation of both 
the European and the Asian members of the Council of Ministers. The entire 
initiative now passed into the hands of the Colonial Secretary, who under the 
existing Lyttelton Constitution of 1954 was entitled to resume complete 
control, if the Lyttelton Constitution broke down, as it now patently had. 

Immediately afterwards, on Friday November 8, the elected members of 
the Legislative Council of all races were summoned to Government House, 
Nairobi, where Mr. Lennox-Boyd read them a statement. This outlined a new 
Constitution for Kenya, which inevitably now goes by the name of the 
Lennox-Boyd Constitution. It provides for six more African elected members 
of the Legislative Council, bringing their total to fourteen, which is the same 
as the number of European elected members. This is an important advance, 
since it means that the old parity between the Europeans and all the other 
races in Kenya’s Legislative Council taken together is broken. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd said, however, that henceforward there would be no further increase 
in seats based upon election by purely communal electorates. This means in 
effect that no more purely African seats will be created. The only increase 
that will be allowable will be in the number of seats that are not filled by a 
purely communal electorate. 

Provision has now been made for twelve such seats—four for Europeans, 
four for Africans and four for Asians. They will be filled through election by 
the whole of the existing Legislative Council, sitting as an electoral college 
and voting by secret ballot. Though the number of such seats may in the 
future be increased, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that in the next ten years the 
proportions of such seats held by the different racial communities will not be 
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changed; and that any change in the total number of such seats, or in the 
method of filling them will be subject to the approval of a Council of State. 
The precise constitution of this Council has yet to be defined, but Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd said that it would be designed “to protect any one community 
against discriminatory legislation harmful to its interests” and would accord- 
ingly have “certain powers of delay, revision and reference”. 

There is at the same time to be no immediate change in the size of the 
Council of Ministers, but Ministers without Portfolio are in future to be 
given defined responsibilities, and the second African Minister, when he is 


appointed, will become Minister of Housing. Mr. Lennox-Boyd said, how- 
ever, that 


if in the opinion of the Governor, there is no suitable member of the Legislative 

Council who is willing to accept office as an unofficial Minister or Assistant 

Minister, it will be open to the Governor, subject to the instructions of Her 

Majesty, to appoint a suitable person, preferably but not necessarily of the race 

in question. 

The leaders of the European community in effect accepted these changes 
immediately; as well they might, for they represented some of the basic 
ideas that they and their press had been canvassing for some time previously. 
Some of the more vocal members of the European community indeed 
promptly hailed the new proposals as promising “no Ghana here”; while 
Group Captain Briggs, who led the most successful of the various electoral 
groups at the last European elections, shortly afterwards declared his pleasure 
at the absence of any suggestion in them of common-roll elections—the 
object of liberal opinions of all races for many years past. This remark 
indicates that the reason why the newly created “selective” seats are to be 
filled by the existing Legislative Council acting as an electoral college is that 
their introduction would not have been acceptable to the majority group of 
the European members on any other terms. It also suggests that this group 
will seek to use the Council of State (as according to Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
Constitution they will be entitled to do) to block any proposed change-over 
to common-roll elections in the coming years. There can be no doubt that, 
despite the grant of six further seats to Africans, Mr. Lennox-Boyd has ranged 
himself very firmly upon the European side in its less liberal guise. 

In effect the Asians too have taken their stand upon the European side, 
though some of their most prominent leaders have since uttered some tart 
comments upon their allies. The Asians indeed remain the one flexible 
element in an extremely rigid situation. 


Recalcitrant Africans 


HE African members of Legislative Council in a long-winded statement 

for the most part rejected the new Constitution root and branch. It is 
unlikely, however, that they will boycott the elections that are now to be 
held to fill the six extra African seats. Such a boycott would probably in any 
event prove ineffective. It might lead to recriminations against those who are 
already members of Legislative Council from those who would like to be 
elected; and it is especially important in this connexion that the leadership is 
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at present in the hands of a Nyanza Province group, while the Kikuyu are in 
practice unrepresented. It will be impossible to resist the Kikuyu desire for 
inclusion in the Council. Six more members, moreover, will from their own 
point of view be a welcome addition to the debating strength of the African 
members. Even so, it was very plain upon the morrow of Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s statement that there was not the faintest chance of the African 
members’ accepting the rest of his proposals, and nothing has occurred since 
to confound this idea. 

This means at least two things. First, the African members are likely to 
make nonsense of the “‘selective” seats—those to be filled by the Legislative 
Council acting as an electoral body. Four of these are to be filled by Africans. 
Unless the existing African elected members are able to secure election for 
their own nominees—which in view of the present composition of the House, 
where white faces predominate very substantially, seems very unlikely—they 
will make it very clear that the Africans who are elected to these seats are 
solely dependent upon European, Asian and Government votes, and in no 
sense represent African opinion. It is therefore more than possible that, at 
the one point in the Lennox-Boyd Constitution where change in the coming 
years will be possible, its purpose will be undermined from the outset. For 
obstinacy at this point is one of the few political weapons that are left in 
African hands. It is likely to be used. In present circumstances it is very 
improbable that there will be any tripartite political coagulation of Kenya’s 
three racial communities—certainly there will be none between the African 
majority and the European minority. 

Secondly, it seems most improbable that the Government will be able to 
persuade any African elected member to fill any of the ministerial offices 
available to them. From all the available signs it seems plain that the existing 
African elected members will remain solid in their opposition to the Govern- 
ment until some substantial concession is granted. It is improbable too that 
the six new African members will act differently, whoever may be elected. 
The result will therefore very probably be that the multi-racial Government 
in Kenya upon which British policy has set such store will remain sub- 
stantially incomplete. Administratively it will of course continue. But poli- 
tically it will be hamstrung. The Governor will have to find men who are 
solely his own nominees to hold the administrative reins. 

There is of course one other possibility—that Mr. Eliud Mathu might 
accept office. In one very real sense the purpose of the Lennox-Boyd Con- 
stitution might indeed be said to be a bid for the soul of Mr. Mathu. He was 
the first African member to. be appointed to the Legislative Council. He 
remained there until he failed to secure election last year. He is a most able 
debater, and would evidently be most acceptable to the Government and to 
the Europeans as a Minister. He obviously still has a substantial following 
among some of his own people, and it is suggested by many that he failed 
to secure election last year only because of the paucity of members of his 
own tribe—the Kikuyu—on the electoral roll, owing to their previous 
participation in Mau Mau. It now seems certain that he will seek to secure 
election to one of the six new African seats which Mr. Lennox-Boyd has 
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made available. Should he be elected there will without doubt be tremendous 
pressure upon him, both from the Government to accept office, and from 
the present African members to decline office. If he accepts, the Government 
will be able to claim with some justice that their multi-racial Council of 
Ministers includes the ablest and most experienced African political leader in 
Kenya. But it is by no means certain either that Mr. Mathu will secure elec- 
tion; or that if he does, he will accept office; or that if he does accept office, 
it will mean anything but a pyrrhic victory for Mr. Lennox-Boyd. Mr. 
Mathu is not the only able Kikuyu interested in politics; there is Dr. Kiano 
for one. In any event, unless Mr. Mathu were able to secure the support of 
a majority of the African elected members for his participation in the Govern- 
ment, any claim that he represented African opinion in the executive would 
be illusory. If he is not elected to one of the new African seats, it is very 
probable that he will be elected to one of the African “selective” seats. But 
again, unless he obtains the support of a majority of the African elected mem- 
bers for his participation in the Government, which seems most improbable, 
his presence in the Council of Ministers will still not represent African parti- 
cipation in the Government in any meaningful sense. Participation must be 
ready participation, with the support of a recognizable majority. 

It is of course being suggested that the African members are evil-minded. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd went so far as to declare that they did not represent African 
opinion; though he does not seem to have considered their consequential 
offer to stand for re-election on the existing electoral roll, which was after all 
designed to return moderate leaders. The facts are otherwise. The African 
members have been as stubborn towards Mr. Lennox-Boyd and the Euro- 
pean members as, upon the issues that matter, he has been towards them. 


Roots of Opposition 


HERE are two main reasons why the African members have been, and 
are being, so adamant. Mr. Mboya and his colleagues pitched their 
demands at an additional fifteen seats (which would have given them a 
majority over all the other members combined; a position which the Euro- 
peans previously held), and also some satisfactory declaration about Kenya’s 
future. If they had compromised at any point below this, they were quite 
clear in their own minds that they would lose the support of their own com- 
munity. Such an attitude has of course been costly. It has led to the break- 
down of the Lyttelton Constitution, which had only two years to run, and 
its supersession by a Constitution that will for the most part, according to 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, run for a further ten years, but which from the African 
point of view is in no fundamental sense an advance upon its predecessor. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd and the Europeans, that is, have been able to outmanceuvre 
them completely. But the Africans seem satisfied that division in their own 
ranks, which would have been the inevitable result of any compromise below 
their stated demands, would in the long run be still more costly. Leadership 
that keeps to its word has with them a very high priority. 
Secondly, there is nothing in Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s Constitution that offers 
the Africans of Kenya any assurance about the future. It is still possible for 
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the African community to fear that Kenya might pursue a Central African 
road, with the European community apparently permanently entrenched in 
an impregnable political position. To others this may seem impossible. 
Should such be Kenya’s intended future, it could hardly last for very long, 
since it would in due course be in a most uncomfortable position in relation 
to its three or four immediate neighbours, none of which can conceivably 
take anything like the Central African road. What is more, since there is 
increasing evidence that members of both parties in Britain are disquieted by 
the position in the Federation, it is most unlikely that there would be any 
support for anything resembling the establishment of Central African con- 
ditions in Kenya. But the fact remains that there is no proof that these 
calculations are bound to be correct. The illusions of liberal opinion over the 
South African Act of Union are there for all to see. The African members are 
quite correct in thinking that there is still no current government statement 
about the future of Kenya to preclude the possibility that it will continue to 
be dominated by a coalition of British Colonial officials and the local Euro- 
pean community. Nor can they forget the fate of the famous passage in the 
Devonshire White Paper of 1923 about the paramountcy of African interests. 
Without some statement about Kenya’s long-term future which they can be 
expected to regard as adequate the probability is that the African members in 
Kenya will remain obstructively intransigent. 

It is very natural—indeed it is wholly right and proper—that Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd should seek to hold the ring in Kenya for the foreseeable future. The 
aftermath of Mau Mav has still not been wholly left behind. All communities 
are for the moment agreed that some form of Colonial Office overrule should 
be maintained. The disparity between the races in educational attainments is 
still very wide. There are some extremely impressive projects of economic 
development both in agriculture and in industry that require a period of some 
years for completion and consolidation. A sudden accession to power of 
African leaders would without doubt lead to a succession of tragedies, not 
only for the Europeans and the Asians but for many Africans too. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd quite rightly refuses to be responsible for any such eventuality. 
A ten-year moratorium upon constitutional change makes evident sense. 

But it is difficult to believe that it is wise at the same time to refuse, not 
so much to say what may happen at the end of ten years (there might still 
be several further stages), but to say what the ultimate future of Kenya 
might be. All that Mr. Lennox-Boyd has so far conceded is that the govern- 
ment of Kenya will be in the hands of those who live in the country; but this, 
as everyone concerned knows well, avoids the main issue. It would probably 
be both unwise and provocative to declare that Kenya will be “primarily an 
African country”, but there is no reason why it should not be said that 
ultimately Kenya will be shaped to follow normal democratic practice. like 
the West Indies. Such a statement would in the long run be of especial 
assistance to the minority communities, for it would give them plenty of 
warning of what is the least harmful of the realistically possible outcomes that 
are likely.to happen in any event; at the moment far too many of them har- 
bour illusions. At the same time some such statement would give the Africans 
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a glimmer of light at the end of their tunnel, where at the moment there is 
none, In such a situation, accompanied as it is by reverberating vitu 
tion, by a lack of educated associates for their leaders, and by little com- 
prehension of the essential content of their fears, the outlook is bleak. It has 
already been necessary for the Government to proscribe a further Kikuyu 
secret society, the Kiama Kia Muingi, as a new menace to security; and more 
recently to ban the holding of political meetings in Nairobi after the police 
had been stoned. It was somewhat thoughtless, however, to say the least, 
for the Acting Governor, Mr. Richard Turnbull, who has now been ap- 
pointed Governor of Tanganyika, to declare in his New Year message that 
it would be good for Kenya if “‘all reference to racialism, multi-racialism and 
non-racialism could be dropped”, and if all the available enthusiasm could 
be applied to day-to-day affairs. For this was merely an appeal for quietude 
upon the Government’s own terms. They cannot so easily avoid the con- . 
sequences of their own policies. It is worth recalling Lord Samuel’s dictum 
that disloyalty never springs from sheer perversity. 

There are two last points. In 1951 Mr. James Griffiths, the then Colonial 


Secretary, told the House of Commons after a visit to Kenya that he proposed 
that by May 1953 


a body should be set up representative of all groups in the (Kenya Legislative) 
Council, under an independent chairman from outside Kenya, to consider what 
constitutional changes should be made. 


The Mau Mau emergency supervened, and then the Lyttelton Constitution. 
But it was generally understood that the conference to which Mr. Griffiths 
referred would be held in 1960 when the Lyttelton Constitution would, if all 
had gone according to plan, have come up for reconsideration. With the 
collapse of the Lyttelton Constitution, and its replacement by the Lennox- 
Boyd Constitution, the 1960 Conference is of course off. But since the decision 
to hold such a conference “under an independent chairman” predates Lyttel- 
ton, is not Her Majesty’s Government still committed to holding such a 
conference some time? The Government may consider that no such con- 
ference would serve a useful purpose. But this is beside the point. Is there not 
here an issue of British good faith? 

It may well be impossible for British policy to avoid all the rocks and 
shoals that lie in its path. With Algeria’s experience on the one hand, and 
Indonesia’s on the other, the dangers are patent. Mr. Lennox-Boyd is 
obviously trying to give Kenya as much leeway as possible. But it is doubtful 
whether the cost in African antipathy has been accurately gauged. In any 
event we have it on the authority first of Mr. Nixon and then of Mr. Macmillan 
that Africa will soon be well within the orbit of global politics. And the 
Colonial Correspondent of The Times recently pointed out how little of 
Africa is still likely to be non-self-governing in ten years time. The question 
to be asked in these circumstances is, is Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s policy for Kenya 
endowed with as much realism as it should be? 


East Africa, 
February 1958. 








SPUTNIKS OVER WASHINGTON 
A SHOCK TO AMERICAN SELF-ESTEEM 


HE United States, and Washington in particular, are currently engaged 
in something akin to a massive “Pearl Harbor Investigation”. 

After the disastrous Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor in December 
of 1941, a board of inquiry was set up to ascertain the damage, and the respon- 
sibility for the lack of alertness. After the war, other investigations were 
launched to the same purpose. Now the United States is wading through 
another rigorous period of inquiry and of self-examination—in Congress 
and out—to determine responsibilities for the setback to this nation’s global 
prestige and defense posture caused by the surprising Soviet strides in science, 
technology and missiles. The various inquiries and assessments are peering 
into such matters as the Eisenhower Administration’s capacity for leadership, 
the inter-service rivalries at the Pentagon, the slow pace of the missile pro- 
gram, the status of the American educational system. The very fact that 
public approval of President Eisenhower’s stewardship, as recorded by the 
popular opinion polls, dropped recently to its lowest ebb since he took office, 
is symptomatic of the widespread concern here that somehow, almost over- 
night as it were, the United States is in peril of being outclassed in the 
crucial realms of scientific and technical achievement by a nation that many 
Americans had hitherto regarded as backward and barbarian. By no means 
the entire American populace feels this chagrin. The East Coast, for instance, 
is more sensitive traditionally to global trends than is the Middle West. But 
Congress and the general class of informed citizens—including the scientists, 
the university personnel, the more far-sighted business men, the experts on 
the great Foundations, newspaper editors—and indeed all those ordinary 
individuals who ponder the meaning of events—have been deeply concerned. 

In Washington itself a whole series of “state of the union” questions have 
been posed, many of which still require further probings and soundings 
before a balanced answer can be given. Meanwhile, major efforts to retrieve 
the situation—or to “catch up with the Russians”—have been initiated, but 
whether they are adequate is by no means certain as yet. The fact that the 
United States finds itself with a business recession on its hands, while still 
experiencing an inflation which is not of the “orthodox” variety, only adds 
to the general debate. 

President Eisenhower’s leadership—his health, his stamina—is one of the 
items under continuing scrutiny. Since constitutionally the Presidency can 
change hands only every four years, General Eisenhower has three more 
years in office. When he suffered his third illness recently, a very mild stroke 
which may have been more psychosomatic than physical, the promise’to the 
electorate that he uttered during the 1956 campaign was recalled: “Unless 
I felt absolutely up to the performance of the duties of the Presidency, the 
second I didn’t, I would no longer be there on the job.” 

For a brief moment there were discussions in the press and in Congress 
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as to whether the President should not resign, or “temporarily” hand over 
his functions to Vice-President Richard Nixon, or empower a Cabinet “Care- 
taker Committee” or “Regency” to handle the affairs of state, such as was 
developed during Mr. Eisenhower’s previous illnesses. But Mr. Eisenhower’s 
quick recovery, evidenced by his trip to the N.A.T.O. Council sessions at 
Paris in December, cancelled this debate. There is, nevertheless, continuing 
concern that the President, operating under an enforced medical regimen 
which limits to a degree his hours of work (a two-hour rest is prescribed at 
midday, frequent exercise on the golf course, and to bed early several nights 
per week) will not have at his disposal the stamina or the span of daily hours 
necessary for strong leadership in these days of decision. 

The American Presidency, as every expert in constitutional government 
attests, is a gruelling job. In times of stress it is even more taxing, despite the 
various streamlining of functions and sloughing off of ceremonial duties that 
Mr. Eisenhower has effected. Not only must the President make all the high- 
level decisions himself; he also needs to initiate policy, and see that it is 
carried through, if he is to be a “strong” executive. For instance, the President 
has added a full-time scientific assistant to the White House, Dr. James M. 
Killian, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This appoint- 
ment immensely pleases the scientific community because for the first time 
they have a direct pipeline to the President. Dr. Killian can see Mr. Eisen- 
hower without having to pass through lower echelons first. But he is an 
adviser, not a science or missile “czar”. He can propose policy. But it is up 
to the President to give force and effect to his proposals. 

There is considerable admiration around the country for a man who will 
stick with the job despite its hazards to his health. But there is also an un- 
easiness over the possibility that Mr. Eisenhower, because of his health 
limitations, may not be able to burn the midnight oil sufficiently in studying 
a situation so that he can render an adequate personal judgment. The result 
can be a still larger reliance on the views of some key subordinate, such as 
Secretary of State Dulles. Add in the President’s temperamental reluctance 
to “knock heads together” in a difficult situation—for instance, the inter- 
service quarrellings and rivalries in the Department of Defense—and the 
worrisome question persists whether the United States does have a suffi- 
ciently strong hand at the helm just now. 

Historically, whenever presidential leadership falters, Congress attempts 
to move in to occupy the breach. This period is no exception, and Washing- 
ton has witnessed vigorous efforts by the Democratic Party leaders in Senate 
and House to “rouse the nation” and establish policy. In part, of course, 
these moves are politically motivated: at long last the Democrats see a 
chance to administer devastating blows to the President’s “image of infalli- 
bility” in foreign affairs and defense. But Congress is also motivated by a 


deep and patriotic surge of apprehension over the American position vis-a-vis 
Russia. 


A Challenger from Texas 


SENATE collegaue has commented, regarding the powerful Senate 
Majority Leader, Lyndon Johnson (Democrat) of Texas, that he “may 
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not be the wisest man, or the greatest parliamentarian, or the cleverest 
politician, ever to sit in the Senate, but when you have Lyndon’s combination 
of all three, you have a very powerful figure”. This seems an accurate 
estimate of the Senator who saw to it that he himself would be chairman of 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee which has probed so heavily into the 
nation’s defense program. From this vantage point, plus his post as Majority 
Leader, Senator Johnson has been able to issue virtually his own “State of 
the Union” message, rivalling the report traditionally delivered by the Presi- 
dent to Congress in early January. And his committee has, following exten- 
sive hearings, issued a seventeen-point report demanding action on the 
defense front that goes well beyond the Administration’s own measures. 
Proposed are such steps as a further strengthening and dispersal of the 
Strategic Air Command’s bomber force, more drive in the development of 
anti-missile missiles, boosted production schedules for long-range and inter- 
mediate-range guided missiles, a larger free-world exchange of scientific 
information, and a reduction in the development time required to bring new 
weapons into operation. 

Senator Johnson has adopted responsible and non-partisan positions on a 
good many key issues of late. He has advised his senatorial colleagues against 
the raking up of ancient history in assessing blame for the missile lag. He has 
proposed that the conquest of space be entrusted to a United Nations agency 
—a proposal akin to the early, hopeful Baruch Plan for establishing an inter- 
national agency for the control and development of atomic energy. He has 
hailed the Soviet-American agreement for cultural, engineering and informa- 
tion exchange as “‘one of the most important events” of recent years. He 
personally consults with the scientific, military and industrial witnesses who 
pass before his committee, so as to extend his breadth of vision. He talks 
frequently with such Democratic specialists in foreign affairs as former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and the recent presidential candidate, 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

It was a similar committee, functioning during World War II, that first 
projected Harry S. Truman into the limelight. Lyndon Johnson, who suffered 
a heart attack at about the same time as did President Eisenhower, em- 
phatically denies that he has presidential ambitions. There are few in Washing- 
ton, however, who believe that this tall resourceful Texan would not accede 
to a party “draft”. He is certainly a man to watch, these days. He skilfully 
piloted his party around the civil-rights abyss, only to see his well-laid bridge 
over the North-South rift perilously weakened by the events at Little Rock. 
Now that defense has displaced civil rights as the great national issue, the 
historic obstacle that would normally confront a Texan aspiring to the 
presidency—that no southerner is likely to be selected at the liberal-dominated 
Democratic National Convention—may not apply. 

It is interesting that two of the men most highly regarded for the presi- 
dential sweepstakes in 1960, Vice-President Richard Nixon on the Republican 
side and Senator Johnson among the Democrats, have exhibited great 
responsibility and resourcefulness in the current crisis. Each has bettered his 
prospects. 
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Meanwhile the Republican Party, beset by a recession, the Sputnik chal- 
lenge, a revolt among the faithful in the farm states, and such defeatist 
sentiment on Capitol Hill that four Senators are not standing for re-election 
this fall, currently believes that it has reached the nadir of its political 
prospects. “We can hardly go anywhere now but up”, say spokesmen at 
G.O.P. headquarters as they survey forecasts of heavy election losses in both 
House and Senate this autumn. 

Conceivably the Republican chances could substantially improve by 
November. A business upturn, the successful launching of an earth satellite 
of substantial size and instrumentation, a rapid tooling-up for production of 
the now-missing missiles, and some evidence of presidential leadership in 
coping imaginatively with Moscow’s demands for a Summit Conference— 
these happenings could boost the Republican outlook. But few prognosti- 
cators believe the G.O.P. can really pull out of the doldrums this side of 1960. 


The Scoreboard in the Air 


HE swirling debate on whether the Administration, or indeed the nation, 

has a sufficient “sense of urgency” has somewhat fogged the facts on 
precisely what the score is on missiles, satellites and scientific prowess, but 
certain data stand out as giving the essential position. Washington now 
knows, thanks to intelligence briefings vouchsafed the Senate Pre ess 
Subcommittee by the Central Intelligence Agency’s Director, Allan Dulles, 
that the Soviets have tested six or seven I.C.B.M.s (long-range missiles) and 
perhaps a hundred I.R.B.M.s (medium-range missiles of varying range). 
This information is derived from the long-range radar maintained in Turkey, 
which can scan the Soviet skies for the tell-tale parabolas. How the White 
House could have been possessed of this kind of information six months 
ago and more, and still order defense cuts in missile research and develop- 
ment, is one of Washington’s great mysteries. Apparently the towering 
influence of the now-departed Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey, 
in favor of balanced—and low—budgets, swayed even a chief executive 
possessed of deep military background. 

The testing of a few I.C.B.M.s does not make them operational, nor mean 
that the Soviets yet have these decisive weapons arrayed in the forests of 
Siberia, ready for firing. It does mean that Moscow is perhaps two years 
ahead of Washington in development of this long-range weapon. The Ameri- 
can I.R.B.M. will be ready about the time the Soviet I.C.B.M. is ready; hence 
the American hope to place I.R.B.M.s on European launching pads at half 
the range. Both nations meanwhile are turning to submarine-carried inter- 
mediate-range missiles as perhaps the most effective attack weapon of to- 
morrow. Submarines could of course launch their missiles off enemy shores 
with a minimum chance of detection. The Pentagon is coming to believe 
that the existence of a fleet of manceuvering submarines would be the United 
States’ best guarantee against a surprise Soviet missile onslaught. No attack, 
however successful, on the continental United States could hope to silence 
these instruments of massive retaliation. Unfortunately, the Administration 
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has so far proposed the construction of only a few such undersea craft; 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson urges that a hundred be ordered imme- 
diately. 

Meanwhile the jet bombers of the Strategic Air Command, with their 
superbly trained crews, instrumentation, and aerial refueling abilities, remain 
the main shield of the republic. With sufficient additional bases to permit 
adequate dispersal against surprise attack, and with a minimum number of 
planes maintained in the air at all times (as is now the case)—against the off 
chance of a sneak attack which could obliterate bases before planes left the 
ground—the Pentagon believes that the United States is in a fairly secure 
position. S.A.C. will hold the line until the missiles can take over. Yet the 
Defense Department is also aware that increasingly effective anti-aircraft 
defenses over the Soviet Union are gradually making S.A.C. obsolescent. 

Whether a gap of real danger will ensue between the obsolescense of 
S.A.C. and the readiness of the I.C.B.M.s is the subject of warm controversy 
in high circles. The Eisenhower Administration, on the advice of the military, 
is taking the calculated risk that there will be no wide gap. No doubt the 
largest over-all concern in Washington ds whether the United States has 
taken, or is likely to take, sufficient remedial action over the long stretch to 
keep abreast of the Soviet technological and economic challenges. Missiles 
are deemed essential, but they merely maintain the perpetual check. Moscow, 
it is now more widely recognized, is making a grand pitch for world prestige 
and pre-eminence through its scientific and technological prowess. 


Learning and Leadership 


R. LLOYD BERKNER, a thoughtful leader of the American scientific 

community, writing in Foreign Affairs, comments* that in an age of 
military deadlock, “the Soviet Union saw an opportunity for leadership 
based on recognized intellectual stature”. Dr. Berkner notes that the Rus- 
sians are gaining global respectability and profoundly impressing the newly 
developing nations with their scientific-technical breakthroughs. 

This new Soviet surge is seen as a hopeful factor if it causes the Kremlin 
to shift its weight from military threat to scientific and economic competition. 
The question posed is whether the United States, which has too often con- 
fused the satisfying of consumer needs with intellectual achievement, is going 
to be wholly outclassed in tomorrow’s world. This leads to consideration 
whether the United States is really going to redirect its easy-going educational 
system into the tougher disciplines—more study of the sciences and mathe- 
matics—whether basic research is being sufficiently fostered in a nation that 
has traditionally emphasized mass production, and whether scientists and 
scholars can once again be adequately honored—and compensated—in a 
society that has idolized football heroes, television stars and successful 
business men way ahead of science professors or Nobel prize-winners. 

If the United States intends to make a respectable showing in the assault 
on space, for which the Russians seem to be alertly organized, it will have to 
budget a thousand million dollars annually for a good many years, according 


* “Earth Satellites and Foreign Policy”, in Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1958, p. 226. 
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to the testimony of researchers in this field. The Eisenhower Administration 
is preparing to spend a thousand million dollars in a four-year program of 
federal science scholarships and other aids to science and engineering study. 
But it has jettisoned its plan for a four-year program of federal aid to school 
construction to relieve the large classroom shortage in the public (govern- 
ment-supported) schools. And there is no evidence that it is prepared to 
allocate anywhere near a thousand million dollars annually on satellites and 
space research. 

How a nation changes direction in its “‘success goals” —how it builds an 
increased respect for intellectual abilities—how it restores science to its 
ancient position as an essential element of the humanistic culture—these 
larger problems are beyond the reach of a single Administration in Washing- 
ton. A President may offer some leadership by making perceptive speeches, 
but Mr. Eisenhower has more immediate concerns in fighting, for instance, 
the battle that must be waged for his foreign aid program against the strange 
annual congressional obsession for strangling it. Perhaps the bigger task is 
mainly for the grass roots, and for the “opinion leaders” of the country. 

Heartening here is the recent evidence that private citizens and private 
groups within the nation are playing a major role in awakening the public. 
The Gaither Report and the Rockefeller Reports—covering national defense, 
education, foreign aid and other urgent topics—have been widely influential. 
They were prepared by farseeing business men, scientists, university pro- 
fessors, experts in various fields. Though the Gaither report, prepared for 
the White House, has not been declassified, its contents have widely leaked 
out. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund Reports—more of which are yet to be 
issued—have had wide publicity. 

These reports, and the successive findings of the Ford Foundation, the 
National Planning Association, the Committee for Economic Development 
and numerous other foundations, seminars and panels, together with the 
study groups set in motion by the universities, illustrate the ability of a 
democracy to draw on its inner resources of men and ideas, when govern- 
mental leadership is tardy or insufficient. 

A few of these studies are wholly concerned with the economic picture, 
and there is of course a dispute of views as to whether the United States may 
experience a business upturn by midsummer or whether there may be need 
for heavier spending, or tax cuts, to pull the nation out of its slump. The 
higher defense spending ordered for this year—nearly 100 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1957, and for all of 1958 about $23,000 million com- 
pared with $17,000 million for all of 1957—may do the trick without further 
pump primings, or it may not. 

The spontaneous outpouring of these searching analyses and studies and 
pronunciamientos, produced by the American intellectual é/i#e, is an en- 
couraging indication that this democracy’s wellsprings of greatness are still 
producing. 

United States of America, 

February 1958. 
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A COLONY IN DISPUTE 
PAST AND FUTURE OF BRITISH HONDURAS 


NTIL recently, English people rarely thought of the Crown Colony of 

British Honduras. For instance, no one ever goes there for a holiday. 
This is a pity for it is, in all ways, a most delightful place for one and, in the 
Colony, one hears a desire for “tourists”—English or, much better, American 
—widely expressed by all classes of the population. It is probably safe to say 
that, in England, hardly anyone could name a town in it other than Belize, 
its capital, and that the only facts known about it were, first, that it produced 
mahogany and second that its neighbour, Guatemala, wanted to annex it. 
Recent events have, however, undoubtedly created in England a desire for 
knowledge about the little colony. 

The great Yucatecan Peninsula comprises the northern part of Guatemala, 
the Mexican territories of Yucatan proper, Campeche and Quintana Roo, and 
British Honduras. It is thus hard to keep separate either the geography or 
the early history of the Colony from those of this Peninsula as a whole. 

On the east, British Honduras is bounded by the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Honduras (nowhere, therefore, does the Colony march with the 
Republic of Honduras), by Mexico on the north and north-west and by 
Guatemala on the south and west; of its land frontier, roughly two-thirds 
is thus with Guatemala and one-third with Mexico. From the topographical 
point of view—that is, as the traveller sees it—the countryside of British 
Honduras is of three sorts: coastal swamp together with the numerous cays 
(coral islands), mountain pine-ridge (this rather in the middle and southern 
portions) and, everywhere else, tropical forest. The climate is, essentially, 
sub-tropical and, on the whole, rather pleasant to the European, particularly 
in the winter. The hurricanes can, however, be deadly—as was that which 
ravaged Belize in 1931 there was then a false prediction that the hurricane- 
centre was about to move out to sea whereas, in fact, it was coming back to 
the land—this miscalculation caused the death of very many. Nowadays both 
“Met” and hurricane precautions (rather like air-raid precautions) are at a 
high level, though some loss of life is sure to eventuate in any bad hurricane 
and the damage to property can be very serious. 

Most of the export trade of the Colony is in timber, chicle and fruit. 
Mahogany is still the best-known timber of the country, but cedar, rose- 
wood and other woods are also valuable. Chicle is the base of chewing-gum 
and is obtained by tapping the sapodilla tree. The importance of the timber 
and the chicle explains at once the dominance of the Forestry Department in 
British Honduran life. For instance, the sapodilla tree dies after a very small 
number of tappings and the gathering of,chicle is subject to close control. 
It is mostly done by Indians who, when they are gathering, live a completely 
solitary life in the forest—one not altogether without danger, for a snakebite 
when alone and many hours from a doctor is likely to be fatal. The “tigers” 
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—the word is applied to ocelot, jaguar or puma indifferently—are also not 
very pleasant forest companions. Fire is the greatest enemy of the Forestry 
Department, but the system of watch-towers is carefully worked out and, 
considering the small number of men employed, is remarkably efficient. 
Forestry, like everything else in British Honduras, is greatly handicapped by 
lack of money and is, indeed, a curious mixture of ancient and modern. Some 
use is now being made of photographing forest in colour from light aircraft; 
in a country, much of which is virtually unexplored and whose forest is 
exceedingly difficult to penetrate, this method of showing up valuable timber 
is expected to yield good results. The modern timber unit consists of the 
bull-dozer, the strong caterpillar tractors (or camiones), which haul the logs, 
the actual felling apparatus and, finally, the mobile sawmill, which is often of 
considerable size. When one area has been exhausted, men and machines 
move on to another; it is even possible, if the Guatemalans happen to be in 
a friendly mood, that they move to a concession deep in the Guatemalan 
territory of the Peten to the west; this brings advantages to the Guatemalans, 
too, for the Peten is totally without surface communications, being barred 
by high, trackless mountains from the civilized part of the country. In these 
Peten concessions there is, however, a certain risk, for, should the Guate- 
malans happen to “turn nasty”, the machines will be confiscated and the 
men, at the least, inconvenienced. So much for the modern side of British 
Honduran forestry; the method of getting logs out of the Colony seems 
primeval to the casual observer; slowly they float down rivers such as the 
Belize, then, equally slowly, out to sea where, finally, they are pulled on 
board old and decayed-looking ships—for Belize has no harbour. Timber 
men in British Honduras certainly feel that, if only this side of their business 
could be modernized, there might at last be riches in the Colony—and they 
may well be right about this. Of the fruit, grapefruit (mostly from the Stann 
Creek area) seems by far the most important. Indeed, one of the best-known 
brands of tinned grapefruit and grapefruit juice sold in England comes from 
British Honduras (though, for some reason, little publicity is given to this 
fact). Besides its three main products—chicle, timber and fruit—the Colony 
has, of course, other resources. Its minerals—if indeed it has any—have not 
been treated seriously. Lately, the Colonial Development Corporation has 
interested itself in the cultivation of ramie, apparently the world’s toughest 
natural fibre, useful for anything from climbing-ropes to string. But, so far, 
the English businessman has not shown any enterprise in the processing of 
the ramie; at the ramie plantation at Barton, it is sad to see the great bales 
labelled for Hamburg instead of for an English port—it does indeed seem 
that the Germans and Swiss are “cashing in” on the ramie. 

The communications of the Colony, both external and internal, are ex- 
tremely poor. The lack of external communications means, for instance, that 
it is hard to send a parcel to the Colony except at the great price of air-mail; 
or, more serious perhaps, that jeeps must oust land-rovers simply because 
the “jeep centre” is nearer than the “land-rover centre”. Until quite recently, 
the Colony was virtually without motor roads; even now there are only a 
very few roads suitable for ordinary motor-cars, but the new Hummingbird 
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Highway, opened at a cost of half-a-million pounds, is a brilliant piece of 
well-graded engineering. There are, however, many trails suitable for land- 
rovers—still perhaps the commonest vehicles in the Colony. The lack of 
internal communications is, to some extent, being overcome by air-traffic 
and many new airstrips are being made in the forest; all these are very small, 
though they can take the excellent American Cessnas, in which most people 
fly around. But, having regard to the very cheap rate of living in British 
Honduras, air fares, whether internal or to neighbouring Central American 
places (Tegucigalpa or Guatemala City) are quite abominably high, owing to 
monopolies. 

Racially and linguistically, the population of British Honduras is extremely 
complex; since some two thousand different languages are, or are known to 
have been, spoken on the American Continent, it is not surprising that the 
Colony should have its share of this complexity. From the linguistic point 
of view, the non-European population of the Colony falls into four classes : 
(1) the Creoles, speaking a form of English very similar to Jamaican; (2) the 
Latin-Americans, mostly of Indian blood, who speak Spanish; (3) the Black 
Caribs, racially in the main African, but speaking an Amerindian language; 
(4) the Maya Indians, speaking several different Maya languages. To these 
four linguistic groups, there must be added a fifth, a racial group, the Syrians, 
who, though few in number, are predominant in the commercial affairs of 
the Colony; they no longer speak Arabic but Spanish or English or both. 

From the point of view of history (as opposed to pre-history), British 
Honduras first emerges into the light of knowledge as an area—and a most 
important and central area—of the Maya Empire. The Mayas are the only 
pre-Columbians civilized enough to have been able to write; like the Incas 
and the Aztecs, the Mayas, too, left great monuments of real significance and 
of these British Honduras is full. Alas, the Colony has virtually no financial 
resources for the expensive pursuits of archaeology—though it is greatly to 
be congratulated upon opening up the recently investigated and most impor- 
tant site, Xunantanich. And, with regard to Ancient Monuments, British 
Honduran law is rather odd: it is illegal to destroy one wu/ess it is on privately 
owned land; American businessmen, at parties in Belize, often facetiously 
refer to the Mayan remains which they are shortly going to bulldoze—but 
this is not amusing to the striving archaeologist! The difficulty of 
actually locating Mayan monuments is very great, chiefly because of the 
immense rate of growth of tropical forest (some idea of this may be gained 
from the fact that a forest trail becomes impassable to land-rovers after only 
about four years of disuse). The Colony, in fact, must be absolutely littered 
with undiscovered Mayan remains, ranging from small private houses to 
large temples. Indeed, one of the most interesting facts to emerge from 
recent Mayan research (a subject virtually confined to American citizens) is 
that certain parts of British Honduras must once have been about five times 
as thickly populated as they are now. It does seem that most of the Mayan 
remains are hidden under impenetrable forest and it is rather distressing 
that their study, the only intellectual contribution which the Colony has to 
offer, has, in the event, not been furthered by those methods of aerial 
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reconnaissance so fruitful in other parts of the world (the reason for this pre- 
sumably being that the undergrowth is too thick). Mayan civilization appears 
to take its origin some time during the latter half of the first millennium B.c. ; 
it terminates with the Spanish Conquest. The Mayas, intrinsically significant 
though they were, cannot be said to be of great importance for British 
Honduras, except in so far as they have left descendants—still speaking their 
own difficult language—as an integral part of the population of the Colony; 
but these poor Indians, sad relic of Spanish abominations, simple, charming, 
inoffensive people, cannot be said to be likely ever again to be significant. 


The Conquistadores 


MONG the diverse embroilments of the Conquistadores, it is difficult to 
decide who was the first European to set foot in British Honduras—nor 
is this a very interesting point, for at that period the Colony was in no sense 
a special territory. Very possibly he was that strange figure, the renegade 
Gonzalo Guerrero, who was one of a small party shipwrecked on the south 
coast of Yucatan on a voyage from Panama to Santo Domingo in the year 
1511, which was captured by the Mayas. Gonzalo Guerrero ultimately 
entered the service of the Mayan Lord of Chetumal as a military adviser, in 
which position he became a very considerable nuisance to the Conquistadores. 
Three people play an important part in the colonization of Yucatan and 
each is called Francisco de Montejo; the two later ones are the illegitimate son 
and the nephew of the first. It is convenient to distinguish the three as the 
Adelantado, Montejo the Younger and Montejo the Nephew. On December 8, 
1526, the Adelantado was granted a capitulacién (or “‘patent”’) for the conquest ~ 
of the “islands” of Yucatan—so was the geography of the area then envisaged. 
The real settlement of Yucatan began in 1527 and cannot be said to be com- 
plete until towards 1550. The new colony was officially recognized in a 
cédula dated December 19, 1533, in which the Adelantado was appointed its 
royal governor. 

Something of the Spanish investigation of the British Honduran area can 
be made out from the sources. The northern section of it formed part of the 
Mayan territory of Uaymil-Chetumal. The Adelantado’s colonization began 
with an entrada to the east coast. Sailing from Santo Domingo, he anchored 
off Cozumel Island late in September 1527; shortly afterwards he landed on 
the mainland of Yucatan, took possession of the territory in the name of the 
King of Castile and founded the first Spanish town of Yucatan, near the 
Mayan settlement of Xelha; he called it Salamanca after his native town. The 
Adelantado then made a considerable exploration to the north and, after 
this, he planned an entrada southward. He arranged that he himself should 
skirt the coast, while his second-in-command, Alonso Davila, should take 
a parallel course slightly inland. This plan did not succeed, owing, in large 
part, to the machinations of the renegado, Gonzalo Guerrero, who managed 
to keep the two parties separate by telling each that the other had perished. 
Davila reached a point some distance to the north of Chetumal and, believing 
that the Adelantado was dead, returned to Xelha to take charge of the colony; 
he moved “Salamanca” from Xelha to Xamanha. In the meantime, the 
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Adelantado did in some sort carry out his plan; after spending some time in 
Chetumal, he descended the coast of British Honduras and reached the Rio 
de Ulua. From this point he retraced his course, ultimately rejoining Davila 
at the new Salamanca de Xamanha—probably in the summer of 1528. 

Some years later the Adelantado, apparently impressed with the significance 
of Chetumal, entrusted the actual entrada to this area to Davila; the expedi- 
tion, setting out in 1531, made headway into north-eastern Yucatan. Ulti- 
mately, it reached Lake Bacalar and the city of Chetumal itself, whose cacique 
and inhabitants fled incontinent at the approach of the Spaniards. Here 
Davila decided to establish that town which the Adelantado had instructed 
him to found wherever he might consider best; Davila called it Villa Real. 
For a time all went well, but ever-increasing revolt on the part of the Indians 
caused the Spaniards to evacuate Villa Real de Chetumal; in 1532 they 
embarked on a hazardous voyage down the coast of British Honduras to 
Honduras itself. Often they kept far out to sea, at other times they had to 
land for food, sometimes going very considerable distances inland. In the 
end they did reach the Rio Dulce and, after more hardships, Puerto de 
Caballos. 

In the year 1543 the Adelantado instructed a certain Gaspar Pacheco to 
undertake the occupation of Uaymil-Chetumal. Starting from Merida, 
Pacheco, with his son Melchor and his nephew Alonso, attacked this terri- 
tory early in 1544; the Indians resisted fiercely, and the campaign of the 
Pachecos stands out as perhaps the bloodiest and cruelest of the whole 
Spanish Conquest. Finally the Mayas were subdued; sometime in 1544 a 
town—again named Salamanca—was founded on the shores of Lake Bacalar, 
and the conquest of the whole territory achieved. In this campaign the 
Spaniards pressed far southward to the Golfo Dulce, and in British Honduras 
there must have been much traffic, though no permanent settlement was 
established there. Some of the Mayas fled into the Peten—the area round the 
lake of this name indeed became the last refuge of the Yucatecan Mayas. 


English Traders in New Spain 


HIS, then, was virtually the end of the colonization of Yucatan; it 
took its place as an integral part of the Viceroyalty of New Spain, which 
had been established in 1535 with Mexico City as its capital. 

The Captaincy General of Guatemala was an integral part of this Vice- 
royalty. At the Liberation, Central America split into two parts: Mexico 
(whose modern history really starts with the fall of the short-lived Empire 
of Iturbide in 1823) and the United Provinces of Central America. These 
last were in fact the old Captaincy General of Guatemala (except for the 
province of Chiapas which now joined Mexico). The United Provinces were 
proclaimed on July 1, 1823; they were the Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, El Salvador and Costa Rica. But the Confederation did not last 
very long and, in 1838, after the presidency of the deservedly famous Hon- 
duran, Francisco Morazan, it was resolved into its component parts. These 
are the present-day republics. 
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The infiltration of English traders and settlers into Central America was, 
of course, essentially an infringement of Spanish colonial law, for this pre- 
scribed a trading monopoly for Spain. Nevertheless, there was some infiltra- 
tion by the English, as by other non-Spanish Europeans. From time to time 
the Spaniards made half-hearted attempts to enforce the law. The first 
Englishman actually recorded as living in British Honduras was, however, 
not a trader, but a buccaneer named Wallis, who seems to have flourished 
about 1638; it is not impossible that Belize is merely a Spanish representation 
of his name. In the seventeenth century British settlements were established 
in Central America on the Belize River, in the Bay Islands and along the 
Mosquito Coast. There had been earlier British settlements in the Bay of 
Campeche and, following the destruction of these in 1716, logwood workers 
came to British Honduras in increasing numbers; by 1700 the Belize River 
area was already an important centre of the trade in logwood. The Spaniards 
made frequent attacks on these settlements—at least nine are recorded in the 
years 1718-54. But, by the Treaty of Paris (1763), the rights of the logwood 
workers were expressly recognized; the Treaty of Versailles (1783) defined 
their territory as that between the Belize and Hondo Rivers; the Convention 
of London (1786) extended this area southward to the Sibun. The former 
treaty laid down that the British in other parts of “‘the Spanish Continent” 
were to be concentrated in the British Honduran area, while the latter ex- 
pressly stipulated that the Mosquito Coast should be evacuated by the British. 
In 1796 serious war between Great Britain and Spain started once more and, 
on September 10, 1798, there took place the only memorable battle of British 
Honduran history, that of St. George’s Cay, where the Spaniards were 
decisively repelled. In this battle the slaves fought most gallantly side by side 
with their masters; the day is still celebrated in Belize (though not, as many 
Belizians think, in London too!). 

After the Liberation, the settlers gradually pressed south, reaching the 
Sarstoon about 1825. Spanish Central America did not take kindly to this 
extension and, first, the United Provinces and, later, Guatemala itself, made 
protests. However, the present boundaries between British Honduras and 
Guatemala were agreed by both the contracting parties of the Anglo- 
Guatemalan Convention of 1859; a treaty with Mexico of 1826 had already 
confirmed all the rights and boundaries of the London Convention of 1786. 
In 1862 British Honduras was created a colony, with a Lieutenant-Governor 
subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica (replacing the earlier Superintendent 


of Belize). In 1884 the Colony separated from Jamaica and received its own 
Governor. 


The Choice for the Future 


T the present time, it is very natural that the thoughts of British Hon- 
durans should be turning to the future of their small and poor colony. 

A territory with only some eighty thousand inhabitants, and one that is 
often near insolvency, can hardly exist as a totally independent unit. Only 
three serious possibilities in fact lie before it. Its present status, that of a 
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British Crown Colony, could be maintained. It could become part of the 
newly formed West Indian Federation. Or, if some sort of Central American 
Federation were to be established—one in which, no doubt, Guatemala 
would play an important if not a dominant role—British Honduras could 
join this. 

Independence is in the air and many British Hondurans would like some 
sort of change—if only they knew just what sort. Such an attitude naturally 
carries with it a disinclination to maintain the status quo. The second possi- 
bility—joining the West Indian Federation—is not popular in the Colony— 
for the main reason that British Hondurans do not like Jamaicans. Jamaica, 
as are the West Indies generally, is grossly overpopulated, has an appallingly 
high birth-rate and a very low standard of living; it is also a land of great 
violence. Many British Hondurans feel that entry into the West Indian 
Federation would simply mean that their nice little country would, within a 
few years, be swamped by hordes of violent Jamaicans—the fight is a normal 
feature of Jamaican life and it is so easy to proceed from a cussin (purely 
verbal) via a boxin (fisticuffs) to a choppin, which, effected with the terrible 
cutlass-like machete (carried by so many Jamaicans), is often fatal. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that the third possibility (some sort 
of affiliation with Spanish Central America) should be much canvassed within 
the Colony; it is, of course, this that has caused a recrudescence of interest in 
the Guatemalan claim. In this connexion, it seems reasonable to ask two 
questions. First, would such an affiliation be politically ethical? Secondly, 
would it be in the best interests of the British Hondurans ? 

First, from the brief sketch of the history of the Colony set out above, it 
does seem that the British title to it is a little obscure. Indeed, having regard 
to the peculiar circumstances obtaining at the time of the Liberation, it is 
difficult to see what else such a title could be. It might perhaps be argued that 
the British had not fulfilled their obligation under the Treaty of Versailles 
(1783) and the Convention of London (1786) to evacuate the Bay Islands and 
the Mosquito Coast. Or, rather, that they had fulfilled this obligation too late. 
For, ultimately, they did fulfil it. In 1844 the Mosquito Coast was established 
as a sort of British Protectorate, with a name (Mosquitia), a flag and a British 
Resident; but, by the Treaty of Managua (1860), Great Britain recognized 
Nicaraguan sovereignty over this area. The case of the Bay Islands is some- 
what similar. On March 20, 1852, they were proclaimed a British Colony and 
the Superintendent of Belize was appointed its Lieutenant-Governor. This 
affair greatly incensed opinion in the United States—almost indeed to the 
brink of war—but the matter was finally settled in July 1860, when the islands 
were ceded to the Republic of Honduras (the transfer did not, however, take 
place until 1861). But, if the British did commit a sin by not evacuating these 
possessions, they were—at least tacitly—absolved from this sin by the Mexican 
Treaty of 1826; this Treaty confirms the boundaries agreed on in the Con- 
vention of London (1786) without—rather naturally—having anything to 
say about the evacuation of the Bay Islands and the Mosquito Coast. In this 
connexion it may be observed that, in 1835-6, formal application was made 
by Great Britain to Spain for transfer to the former of such elements of the 
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latter’s sovereignty over the Belize area as might survive—but no answer to 
this application has ever been received. 


The Road 


HE case argued by the Guatemalans seems, to an unbiased observer, not 

so much flimsy, as totally non-existent. In the first place, the British 
Honduran area never formed part of the old Captaincy General of Guatemala 
(from which the Republic of Guatemala derives). Secondly, the Anglo- 
Guatemalan Convention of 1859 clearly demands that each of the two parties 
should respect the then boundaries of the other. The Guatemalan case, such 
as it is, seems to rest upon Article VII of the Convention: “. . . the two High 
Contracting Parties . . . mutually agree conjointly to use their best efforts by 
taking adequate means for establishing the easiest communication (either by 
means of a cart-road, or employing the rivers, or both united, according to 
the opinion of the surveying engineers) between the fittest place on the 
Atlantic Coast, near the Settlement of Belize, and the capital of Guatemala”. 
The British have now fulfilled their part of this bargain, for there is a very 
good motor road from Belize to Cayo, Benque Viejo and the Guatemalan 
frontier village of Fallabon, though there is abolutely no Guatemalan con- 
tinuation of the road—not even a track suitable for land-rovers. But, in 
1859, the British had certainly started off badly with regard to Article VII, 
for they expressed themselves as unwilling to bear the cost of the suggested 
road. Rather naturally, this attitude caused great offence in Guatemala. It is, 
apparently, solely upon this ancient repudiation of “the road” that the present 
Guatemalan claim rests. Furthermore, present-day Guatemalan opinion 
seems to take the view that the British offer of “the road” in the 1859 Con- 
vention was really intended as a tacit compensation for a legitimate Guate- 
malan claim upon British Honduras. It is quite possible that the British offer 
was intended as compensation for a Guatemalan claim—there is indeed some 
slight documentary evidence that this was the case—but this does not imply 
either that the Guatemalan claim is valid or that the British authorities of 
1859 thought that it was. And—the crucial point—however these matters 
may really have been, there is absolutely no mention of compensation for a 
claim in the text of the Convention. In any case the British Government soon 
repented its somewhat unfortunate attitude in a Convention of 1863 in which 
it offered to pay fifty thousand pounds in full discharge of its obligations 
with regard to “the road”. This Convention lapsed, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment having failed to ratify it within the requisite time, but the British made 
similar offers for a railway in 1895 and—again for “the road”—in 1934 and 
1936. 

The affair of the “Guatemalan case” may perhaps best be epitomized by 
saying that the inclusion, towards the end of the new Guatemalan Constitu- 
tion of 1945, of the clause [here translated] “Guatemala declares that Belice 
(British Honduras) is part of its [i.e. Guatemala’s] territory, and considers of 
national interest the measures undertaken to achieve its effective reincorpora- 
tion in the Republic”—is an impertinence, which is not greatly moderated 
by a clause in the opening paragraphs of this same Constitution, which reads 
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[in translation] : ““Guatemala recognizes itself as part of the Central American 
federation, at present disjoined. It will maintain and cultivate fraternal rela- 
tions with the other states which formed part of it, and make efforts for the 
re-establishment of the Central American Union, partially or totally and in a 
popular and democratic form.” 

With the second question—would a Central American affiliation be in the 
best interests of the British Hondurans ?—we tread on difficult ground, for 
it can only be answered by attempting some comparison of the British 
Honduran and Latin American ways of life. And to disparage the ways of 
life of other sovereign states has long ceased to be comvenable—unless, of 
course, these lie on the opposite side of the Iron Curtain to the writer. Gone 
are the days when a small oriental or African state might consider mending 
its barbarous ways for fear of being annexed by the British; and never 
again, it may be supposed, will United States marines land ina Latin American 
state from altruistic (rather than anti-Communist) motives—their landing in 
Haiti in 1915 (immediately after President Sam had been torn to pieces) may 
well have been one of the last of its kind. 

Today, British Honduran society falls into two sharply divided, but 
mutually quite amicable, sections, one Spanish-speaking, the other English- 
speaking; in regard to ways of life, the Latin Americans, Syrians and Mayas 
belong to the former, the Creoles and Black Caribs to the latter (pure Euro- 
peans are so rare that they may virtually be left out of account in this assess- 
ment). The ways of life of the two communities are very different—for 
instance the Spanish-speakers are extremely devout Catholics. In many ways, 
their community (perhaps the dominant one in British Honduras) would fit 
in very well with Latin American life. The Creoles and Black Caribs would 
fit in less well—a colour-bar, or at least strong colour-feeling, is not unknown 
in Latin America (for instance, in Cuba), whereas it does not exist in British 
Honduras. 

But there is a much more important point. At present, life in British 
Honduras is essentially “good”, whereas life in Latin America is essentially 
“bad” (except in Costa Rica and Uruguay). British Honduras has good 
education, good health—and other social—services, no illiteracy and—per- 
haps the most important of all—absolutely no corruption; the colonial 
administration strikes the traveller as extremely beneficent. Latin America, 
however, abounds in wicked dictators, much and diverse cruelty, poor social 
and health services, little education and, above all, the most appalling corrup- 
tion—life there does seem to be far worse in fact than in any fictional 
portrayal. Those who are fond of the British Hondurans can only hope that 
a—perhaps rather childish—desire to be “modern” and uncolonial will not 


lead them to exchange the “good” of their present life for the dark forest of 
Latin America. 
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TREASURY REVOLT 


N January 6, a little under a year after its formation, Mr. Macmillan’s 

Government suffered the worst of the many blows that it has so far 
sustained. The three Treasury Ministers immediately answerable for financial 
and economic policy resigned and did so on an issue more likely to damage 
the Government’s reputation than any other it is easy to imagine. Mr. 
Thorneycroft, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Powell, the Financial 
Secretary, and Mr. Birch, the Economic Secretary, all withdrew on the 
ground that the Government’s plans for public expenditure next year were 
dangerously extravagant. 

The resignations were attended by some acrimony. Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
letter was coldly succinct and remarkable for the omission of the usual 
sentimental tributes; Mr. Macmillan’s reply was as near to being stern as any- 
thing emanating from that urbane pen easily tould be. Lord Hailsham, whose 
emotions respond to dramatic situations, implied that Mr. Thorneycroft was 
guilty of desertion. 

The two Conservative views about the ethics of the resignations are easily 
summarized. The Prime Minister’s picture of events is that the Government 
approached the consideration of the estimates with a firm determination to 
keep them as low as possible, that the figures originally submitted by the 
departments were ruthlessly cut by the Cabinet in support of the policy of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but that Mr. Thorneycroft took his stand 
on a dogmatic formula, which could be applied only at the cost of rapid and 
ill-considered revisions of domestic policy. That formula was that the esti- 
mates for next year should be the exact equivalent of expenditure this year. 
The Cabinet succeeded in narrowing the difference between the estimates and 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s requirements to 1 per cent of this year’s total expenditure 
(about £50,000,000), but Mr. Thorneycroft would not budge an inch. On 
this view, he was emulating the prima-donna-like behaviour of Lord Randolph 
Churchill: he was claiming that the Chancellor of the Exchequer can settle 
in advance what he regards as a reasonable total of public expenditure and 
that he has the right to force the spending departments to accept his decision 
regardless of all other considerations of policy. To go now, Mr. Macmillan 
complained, was to spread the idea that the Government proposed to abandon 
the pound. To follow Mr. Thorneycroft’s dictation would have involved 
cuts in the social services which would not merely have been politically un- 
popular but would have cost the country more in compensatory wage claims 
than would have been saved by official economies. 

Mr. Thorneycroft and his loyal subordinates, on the other hand, have 
insisted that the question on which they left the Government was one of 
fundamental importance. The figure of £50,000,000 which was the proximate 
cause of the breach, they point out, related not to the difference between the 
estimates for the current year and the proposed estimates for next year but 
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to the difference between actual expenditure in the current year and the 
estimates for next year; since actual expenditure for this year will almost 
certainly exceed estimated expenditure by some {£200,000,000, the Cabinet 
must be contemplating an increase of {250,000,000 over the estimates upon 
which last year’s budget was based. In addition to this there are bound to be 
some supplementary estimates for next year which will still further widen 
the gulf between Mr. Thorneycroft and his late colleagues. The retiring 
Ministers were simply not convinced in these circumstances of their col- 
leagues’ determination to do everything necessary to beat inflation. Having 
imposed a strict financial discipline on private industry and on the banks, 
they held that the Government was in honour bound to practise what it 
preached. 

Until the archives are opened, it will be impossible to assess the extent to 
which inadequacies of leadership or defects of temperament contributed to 
the cleavage. Plainly, however, there are economic arguments largely in- 
comprehensible to the layman which must be taken into account if the dispute 
is to be understood. No one, least of all the Government, doubts that at this 
minute inflation is the main enemy at home, but the economic state of the 
world at large is highly complex and some experts hold that a serious trade 
recession may shortly start in some of the creditor countries like the U.S.A. 
and Germany. If that did happen, Britain might begin to be faced with 
difficulties precisely opposite to those which now menace her, and it might 
be necessary to make more money available in order to maintain the high 
level of employment to which all parties are committed. The force of this 
argument may be exaggerated: there is always a tension in government 
policy between the need to encourage industrial expansion and the need to 
stop inflation, but most people would agree that anti-inflationary policies 
must take precedence for some time to come. Mr. Macmillan’s strongest 
point is the danger of sudden arid ill-judged changes in home policy: it may 
be true—indeed it is hard to deny it—that we have been spending far too 
much money for much too long and that one of the main causes of this is the 
lavish expenditure on welfare necessitated by the doctrine that it is the State’s 
business to provide the essentials of life to all. Those on the Right of the 
Conservative Party, including many who stand near the Centre, have been 
for years urging the Government to examine the Welfare State in principle 
and to find ways of reforming it that will be at once economical and just. 
From this task the Government has hitherto shrunk; there is now some 
evidence that it will embark on it, but naturally it does not wish to be rushed 
into premature decisions. 

It is certain that the Government could ill afford to lose Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s abilities, particularly at a time when his courageous financial policy 
was beginning to bear fruit. The new wages policy of resolutely refusing to 
make money available to public bodies to finance increased wages which could 
not be paid for out of existing resources had been firmly applied. A ban on 
overtime, imposed by clerical and administrative workers in the Health Ser- 
vice whose wage demands had been rejected by the Minister, was eventually 
withdrawn; claims by miners and transport workers were resisted; although 
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tension with the unions mounted and no one would bet heavily on the chances 
of prolonged industrial peace, public opinion was becoming aware of the 
need to keep trade-union pretensions within bounds; a controversy in the 
Communist-dominated Electrical Trades Union over alleged undemocratic 
methods in the conduct of the union’s business made people still more 
vividly aware of the dangers to liberty as well as to solvency inherent in the 
position the unions have attained. All this made easier the Government’s 
task of fighting wage claims without appearing to be engaged in a vendetta; 
it was not, as the Prime Minister insisted, denying the legitimacy of all wage 
increases, but merely refusing to finance them out of inflation or to allow 
public policy to be dictated by private corporations. 

Abroad as well as at home confidence was perceptibly increasing: the 
trade gap narrowed, the pound strengthened and for a glorious moment on 
January 2, 1958, it was worth more in terms of dollars than it had been since 
August 23, 1954. The favourable impression was not offset by an increase of 
one point in the prices index, recorded in November and attributed largely 
to higher coal prices and higher rents. In October, November and December 
the gold and dollar reserves increased. 

These improvements were partly seasonal, but were also in large measure 
the results of Mr. Thorneycroft’s vigorous leadership. At last domestic 
policy seemed to be coherent and intelligible. The Prime Minister might 
refuse to be deterred by Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation, deliberately under- 
rating its significance and thereby involving himself in a contradiction of 
Lord Hailsham who, as Party Chairman, took a grave view of the probable 
political consequences; but the sombre fact that the Government had become 
irreconcilably divided at a strategic point escaped no one’s attention. Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Birch were also in themselves serious losses; Mr. Powell in 
particular has for long been regarded as one of the most brilliant of the 
younger Conservatives. 

First Effects 


HE day after the resignations were announced Mr. Macmillan, still in 

splendid form, left for his Commonwealth tour. He had already found 
his Goschen in Mr. Heathcoat Amory, and the appointment commanded 
almost universal approval. Mr. Heathcoat Amory, who is fifty-eight years 
old and only came to Parliament in 1945, has been one of those inconspicuous 
‘Ministers who rapidly and silently accumulate the most valuable of political 
assets in Britain—a reputation for complete integrity. He made a success of 
the Ministry of Agriculture which he had held since 1954; he is said to have 
a powerful mind, a great capacity for work and an absolute lack of ambition. 
Rumour has it that he refused the Exchequer before Mr. Thorneycroft was 
offered it. Most important of all, no one imagines him to be the kind of man 
who would curry favour by adopting weak measures. If Mr. Macmillan was 
looking for a Minister whose public character would be a guarantee that the 
Government was going to apply the principles advocated by the resigning 
members, he could not have done better. The new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lacks his predecessor’s mercurial brilliance, but has a rock-like 
quality which many think to be an adequate substitute for it. 
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The minor adjustments that the resignations entailed presented no surprises : 
Mr. J. H. Hare went to the Ministry of Agriculture and was succeeded as 
Secretary of State for War by Mr. Christopher Soames, who is known as Sir 
Winston Churchill’s son-in-law; Mr. J. E. S. Simon moved from the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaryship to the Home Office to replace Mr. Enoch Powell in 
the Financial Secretaryship to the Treasury; Mr. David Renton succeeded 
Mr. Simon and was himself succeeded as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Power by Sir Ian Horobin. 

The next question was whether a revolt of Tory back-benchers in support 
of Mr. Thorneycroft was likely. This was widely predicted, and it was 
thought in particular that the group of members who had become Indepen- 
dent Conservatives as a result of their opposition to what they regarded as 
surrender in Suez might take up the cause of strict finance as well as that of 
Empire. The Commons debated the resignations on January 23; the debate 
was conspicuous neither for emotion nor for forensic skill; Mr. Thorney- 
croft himself won favour by a speech of manifest sincerity and his successor 
was praised for a firm speech in which the Government’s case was expounded 
without acrimony. There were rumblings of anxiety from the Conservative 
back benches, but these are present in all economic debates, and in the event 
the Government had the surprisingly large majority of sixty-two. 

In exploiting what was, by general consent, a major calamity for the 
Government the Opposition was in some difficulty. Its own views on the 
handling of the economic situation are much further removed from Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s than are those of his late colleagues in the Government. The 
Labour Party has no discernibie plan for restricting public expenditure; on 
the contrary, almost every item on its domestic programme would involve 
an increase in public expenditure. Its only distinctive contribution to the 
discussion of the strategy of the battle against inflation is Mr. Crossman’s 
pension scheme, the financial implications of which are, to say the least, 
extremely hypothetical. For the rest, it proposes the use of direct controls to 
limit prices, but, having learned that bureaucracy is unpopular, it does so 
with ill-concealed embarrassment. Accordingly, the Opposition can rejoice 
in the spectacle of Mr. Macmillan’s Government disintegrating but is pre- 
cluded from showing any sympathy with those Ministers who have with- 
drawn from it. 

Whether or not Mr. Macmillan has got away with it is a question on which 
impending by-elections will throw some light. Public opinion is certainly 
much confused. It is hard for the layman to judge the merits of a highly 
technical argument conducted behind the shield of Cabinet secrecy and hard 
for him to estimate whether the Prime Minister has been “flinching” (to use 
the calculatedly offensive expression selected by The Times) or whether Mr. 
Thorneycroft and his subordinates have shown the arrogance often associated 
with the holders of political appointments at the Treasury. Among informed 
people the tendency, now that the first shock is over, is to take refuge in the 
view that both parties to the controversy were right, Mr. Thorneycroft and 
his friends in holding that inflated public expenditure is the public enemy, 
Mr. Macmillan and his colleagues in refusing to improvise remedies; to this 
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is added the comforting supposition that the very fact of these ministerial 
resignations may strengthen the hands of Mr. Heathcoat Amory in his new 
task. Such views, however, though attractive to those who are by nature 
judicious, are too sophisticated for the electorate: they have seen Mr. Mac- 
millan stripped within a year of his accession of Lord Salisbury and of the 
holder of the second most important office in the Government; such events 
do not produce an impression of competence, and the view that Mr. Butler 
would have made a bad Prime Minister is now more confidently held than 
the view that Mr. Macmillan is a good one. 


Whitehall and Threadneedle Street 


HE Opposition’s determination to add to the Government’s embarrass- 

ments produced in the period under review an entertaining diversion in 
the shape of a public Tribunal under Lord Justice Parker, appointed at the 
special insistence of Mr. Harold Wilson (formerly President of the Board of 
Trade) to investigate the charge that the increase in the Bank Rate had been 
prematurely and illicitly divulged to financiers, who had anticipated it by 
selling gilt-edged securities, The trouble started with a rumour that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s announcement had been preceded by an 
unusually heavy selling of government stock. At first, it seemed that the 
Opposition had so little evidence that an inquiry was unnecessary, but Mr. 
Wilson and his colleagues continued to cast about them and, much to their 
own astonishment, eventually lighted on a suggestion that Mr. Oliver Poole, 
the Deputy Chairman of the Conservative Party, might have been told of 
the Government’s decision and have passed the information on to Lazards 
Bank, of which he is a director. Once Mr. Poole’s honour was involved a 
public inquiry became necessary. 

To say that the result has been a complete vindication of Mr. Poole and 
of the Government would be to do less than justice to an occasion that proved 
to be amusing and instructive as well as entirely satisfactory to all interested 
in the good name of the Government. It soon became apparent that there 
was not a shred of evidence against Mr. Poole or any of his colleagues in 
the Conservative Party Organization; indeed, there can rarely have been an 
occasion on which judicial time has been so gratuitously wasted in the 
probing of manifestly groundless suspicions. All that could be adduced 
against the Conservative Party was a conversation in a railway train between 
a junior typist in the party’s publicity department and a member of the 
Foreign Office staff; the young lady had been so misguided as to make a joke 
to her companion to the effect that she was informed of the Government’s 
intentions and, after some thought, he had decided to report the matter to the 
Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Pumphrey of the Foreign Office has as a con- 
sequence become a figure of almost universal ridicule and Miss Chataway has 
become the object of a degree of public sympathy and admiration which 
seldom comes to girls of her age (nineteen) and occupation even if they 
happen to be the sisters of distinguished athletes. It is evident that Mr. Poole 
was not told that the Bank Rate would be raised and, indeed, that he was 
given no more advance information than the press. 
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The suggestion had to be examined that Mr. Thorneycroft had told too 
much to the newspapers before speaking to Parliament. The cross-examina- 
tion of the press put its representatives in the unusual position of being 
concerned to testify publicly that they knew nothing at all, but the truth of 
this proposition soon became so pathetically evident as to place them and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer beyond all suspicion. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that as a result of the quality of their testimony many of the 
journalists concerned will never again be suspected of knowing anything. 
The only other useful piece of information that emerged from this section 
of the proceedings was that when Sir William Haley authorizes the use of 
the adjective “inspired” in the financial columns of The Times it is to be 
taken as referring to the Holy Ghost rather than to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The proceedings became remotely sinister only at one point, that at which 
it emerged that Directors of the Bank of England who are of necessity aware 
of secrets of the Government’s financial policy are also often employed by 
private business concerns. It was abundantly proved that there had been no 
leakage of information from this source, but the question does arise whether 
a man can conscientiously advise a private firm on a basis of having to forget 
relevant information that he knows and having to ask himself what he would 
have said if he had not known it. This is a far more difficult operation than 
the discipline of not using confidential information for personal gain; it is 
not enough to say that City men are trained to put the public interest first, 
for that may easily involve them in a failure of obligation no less serious for 
the fact that it injures a private interest. To know what one would have said 
if one had not known something else is a feat of mental gymnastics, which 
the wise will not expose themselves to attempting. Nevertheless, the experts 
hold that the experience of being engaged in private financial activity is 
valuable for a Director of the Bank of England. This was not a matter that 
the Tribunal was engaged to investigate; the Opposition, who appointed 
some of the Directors of the Bank, were fully aware of their private engage- 
ments and it is a little naive of them to claim that the Tribunal was justified 
because it elicited facts that can be discovered by a cursory glance at Who's 
Who. Those who are largely responsible for what many regard as the un- 
healthy union between Whitehall and the City have no right to pursue social 
researches into its functioning by means so cumbrous as a public inquiry into 
the conduct of statesmen and eminent financiers. 


Foreign Policy 


the debate on the meeting of the Council of N.A.T.O., which the Prime 
Minister had attended in December, the Government’s majority fell to 
thirty-eight, largely as the result of the abstention of the Independent Con- 
servatives, one of whose number, Mr. Patrick Maitland, has since returned to 
the fold. This was a reminder that, in spite of the preoccupation with econo- 
mic affairs, it may well be that the country’s destiny is being decided elsewhere. 
It is hard, however, to trace the precise line of demarcation in the discussion 
of foreign policy. The main objection to the communiqué that followed the 
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N.A.T.O. meeting was the familiar one that it was meaningless. Two impor- 
tant decisions could be inferred from it, the decision to co-ordinate N.A.T.O. 
military forces more closely and the decision to keep stocks of nuclear 
weapons in Europe. It had already been revealed that American planes flying 
for training purposes in this country carry hydrogen bombs and that the 
Government was prepared to allow American rocket bases to be established 
in the United Kingdom; but the debate was about questions of degree. The 
Opposition’s case is not that hydrogen warfare should be denounced (on 
that point Mr. Bevan has surrendered). or that a neutralist policy between 
Russia and the U.S.A. is desirable; it is simply that we should beware of 
becoming too much a junior partner in the American alliance, that we should 
be conscious that the weapon upon which we are coming chiefly to depend 
is one the use of which might involve our extinction, and that we should 
keep the door open to those summit talks with Russia which Mr. Khrushchev 
has recommended in a correspondence of inordinate length with the political 
leaders of the West. Lord Hinchingbrooke and the dissident Conservatives 
expressed much the same feelings in their own language, the language of the 
doctrine of national sovereignty. Many pegple share the feeling that critical 
decisions in foreign policy are being taken by default; the arguments of 
necessity, which the Prime Minister can use to justify the Government’s 
highly empirical approach to these matters, are extremely powerful, but they 
do not make for strong oratory. In the background there is always the possi- 
bility of a revolt against the whole nuclear strategy and its concomitant close 
partnership with the U.S.A. The nuclear defence programme has turned out 
not to be highly economical, and it is arguable that no substantial saving in 
expenditure can be achieved without a serious revision of that programme, 
designed to put the main burden of it on the U.S.A. and confine the defence 
arrangements of Western Europe to provisions for the waging of a limited 
war. Such a policy might easily develop into one of neutralism. At present 
the leaders of both political parties would combine to resist any such develop- 
ment, but there are possibilities beneath the surface of the rather confused 


debate on foreign policy now in progress that are infinitely more terrifying 
than the menace of inflation. 


The Daily Round 


HESE dramatic questions apart, the political battle has proceeded un- 

eventfully. A number of Bills have been advanced: the Government’s 
National Insurance Bill, an interim reply to the Socialist proposals, which 
raises contributions and benefits, has become law; Parliament is in process 
of assenting without enormous enthusiasm to the creation of life peers and 
the admission of ladies; the Block Grants Bill, which puts more responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of local authorities, is also going ahead. Mr. Marples 
has announced the first fruits of his efficiency drive at the Post Office by 
reducing the cost of certain types of telephone call. A minor administrative 
change, necessitated by the fact that the Home Secretary is no longer a Welsh- 
man, was the appointment of Mr. D. V. P. Lewis who goes to the House of 
Lords as Minister of State for Welsh affairs under Mr. Henry Brooke. 
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The spirit of complacency that has lately marked the Opposition has con- 
tinued : it has published, with no intention of irony, a pamphlet on the suc- 
cess of the nationalized industries; it has continued to rejoice in the unity 
brought about by Mr. Bevan’s recent experiences on the road to Damascus; 
and it has elected its annual Shadow Cabinet, excluding Doctor Edith 
Summerskill and again putting Mr. Harold Wilson at the top of the poll. In 
general, however, it assumes that its work will be done for it by the 
Government. 

The Conservative Party is not in good heart. After being encouraged by a 
drop of only 3 per cent in its vote at Leicester in November it was somewhat 
subdued by a drop of 14 per cent at Garston, Liverpool, in December; at 
Garston there was a Liberal candidate as there had not been at the general 
election. At a moment when the prevailing atmosphere is one of disappoint- 
ment with both main parties, the possibility of Liberal interventions at the 
general election frightens the Tories. An electoral alliance is impossible since 
the Liberals have no effective central organization with which to negotiate. 
Much depends on the date fixed for the general election: the unpopular 
Rent Act comes fully into force in October of this year, and it is generally 
assumed that an election within six months after that would be fatal to the 
Government. It is widely believed that an election now would involve the 
defeat of the Government, though some say it would not be a rout, for many 
neutrals at by-elections might then vote Tory. An election now, however, 
would lead to the charge that the Government was abandoning its task— 
the fight against inflation—and this is a task that cannot bear much fruit in 
the shape of reduced prices for another couple of years. Informed opinion, 
fortified by Mr. Butler, holds that the Government’s present intention is to 
stay the course for as long as possible, possibly to the full statutory limit of 
the present Parliament—the summer of 1960. This is obviously an intention 
that could be modified at short notice. 

Great Britain, 


February 1958. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Northern Ireland 1958 is election year. Elsewhere it would offer the 
possibility of a change of government, but where the Unionist Party has 
reigned supreme for nearly forty years the only matter in doubt is the date 
when Parliament will be dissolved. The Prime Minister, Lord Brookeborough, 
now in his seventieth year, and making his fourth appeal to the country, has 
the choice of the spring or early autumn. Tactically there is little between the 
two, for the Government is as certain as ever of an unequivocal return. For 
this renewed assurance it of course owes something to the continued hostility 
of the Irish Republican Army: in face of the violent challenge to the British 
connexion it cannot fail to command its traditional support. In the House of 
Commons the Government now disposes of 36 of the 52 seats (two at present 
vacant are also Unionist property), and it can be predicted that in the new 
Parliament its strength will not be materially less. Of the remaining seats one 
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is held by an Independent Unionist and thirteen by united Irelanders, ranging 
from Nationalist through Labour to Republican. 

Little time may be spent in deploring the fact that Northern Ireland is 
without any early hope of the alternation of rule that exemplifies and refreshes 
the democratic system. In the present phase of its history only Unionism is 
sufficiently broad-based to control a Parliament of 52 seats, and in its absence 
the proper functioning of government and the very maintenance of the con- 
stitution would inevitably be imperilled. 

The great majority of voters are Unionist by conviction and the advent of 
new generations has not reduced their number. At first sight the situation 
suggests, if not stagnation, a stoppage of normal political development; but 
it is beyond dispute that the electorate backs the Unionist Party as the only 
one capable in existing conditions of keeping Ulster within the United King- 
dom, and as the one best fitted to safeguard its material welfare. To the party 
also must be given credit for adapting itself to the times and for having 
applied itself conscientiously to the attaining of parity of employment and 
living standards with Great Britain. It represents indeed a remarkable, pos- 
sibly unique, synthesis of political thought. Added to its prestige is the fact 
that the republican resort to force has shown the present Cabinet to possess 
the authority and resolution necessary to uphold law and order. 

The election, however, is not to be dismissed as a mere formality. If its 
result is a foregone conclusion, its conduct is still one of critical moment. 
In the post-war era Northern Ireland has progressed towards a stability and 
maturity of which the I.R.A. can be said to have provided the best proof. 
The attacks on the police and public services have failed to provoke a civil 
war, and the victory of good sense on the part of both the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics has been a distinct break with the past. Equally, armed 
subversion has at last brought Ireland to a general awareness that reunifica- 
tion cannot be accomplished otherwise than by free will and good will. The 
country, therefore, stands at the opening of a new chapter, and it may be for 
the election to show whether in the north at least we are about to see the 
turning of the first page. More precisely this can be expressed as the question 
whether the relationship between the Unionist and Nationalist parties can 
be transformed into one of effective co-operation as between Government 
and Opposition for the better shaping of the province’s internal affairs. The 
opportunity is both that of rejoining peoples who have long experienced an 
unhappy degree of segregation and of remedying some of the defects of a 
Parliament over which one party exerts an unending domination. 

The onus must be regarded as lying most heavily upon the Unionists. It 
is primarily for them to show their readiness to combine with such Nationalists 
as are willing to play their part in public life: it is largely for them to prevent 
the election from degenerating into sectarianism. But Nationalists themselves 
are called upon to make a new resolve and to re-assert their leadership of the 
anti-Partition front. Throughout its history as a political movement in 
Northern Ireland the Nationalist Party has been divided between orthodoxy 
and rebellion, between peace and war, between parliamentary attendance and 
boycott. More recently it has suffered an eclipse at the hands of Sinn Fein, a 
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militant conspiracy with no pretension to democratic method either in its 
organization or in the achieving of its objects. It is a prerequisite of a 
friendlier and more fruitful era in Ulster that the minority should coalesce 
in a constitutional body capable of contributing to the business of central and 
local administration. There are a few signs of intermingling in other fields, 
but only in politics can this movement be fully indicative and productive. 
At this election the Anti-Partition League, the tenuous writ of reputable 
Netionalism, has a fresh opportunity. By the Parliamentary Elections Pro- 
cedure Act of last year only candidates who subscribe to a declaration of 
recognition of the Parliament of Northern Ireland and of their intention to 
take their seats can be nominated and no republicans will be able to enter the 
field. If they are so willed—and it may well be too early to expect such a re- 
consolidation—Nationalists committed to using Parliament as the first means 
of protecting themselves can form an opposition of ten to twelve seats, which 
could wield a positive influence on the House of Commons. The Sinn Fein 
riposte, incidentally, is to plan a display of its strength by naming unofficial 
candidates and by asking voters to write these names on their ballot papers 
and so produce a large and telling total of spoiled votes. The success of this 
manceuvre, however, is likely to be confined to only a few constituencies. 
As for the rest of the opposition, the Northern Ireland Labour Party will 
again be seeking to regain the nucleus of seats it lost in 1949, and an appear- 
ance at the polls may be entered by the Liberal Association, which most 
openly stands for conciliation, but which is very much in its infancy. 

The Unionist Party, so long defensive in its thinking, is not minded to 
concede any of its seats, but what matters is that the election should not, be 
made to turn on the border issue alone and should allow a freer expression 
of opinion. The chance to put Northern Ireland in line with contemporary 
political practice is one that has not occurred so promisingly before : the hope 
is that after the common restraint with which the I.R.A. campaign has been 
met it will be taken by both sides. 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. de Valera has contributed notably to the 
better atmosphere. No political leader in the Irish Republic has said more 
clearly that the border cannot be removed by arbitrary means; only he has 
had the courage to intern the gunmen. To the Fianna Fail convention in 
November* he spoke of close relations and mutual co-operation with 
Northern Ireland, advice addressed as much to his fellow-countrymen as to 
his Unionist opponents. Lord Brookeborough, whose attitude to the Repub- 
lic has usually been marked by moderate words, replied in a like vein that a 
new spirit could prevail when Northern Ireland’s right to self-government 
is fully admitted by the South. When Prime Ministers show themselves so 
much in accord one can look for better things. It has since been suggested 
that from this beginning steps might be taken to bring about a joint declara- 
tion of the desire to co-operate in a friendly spirit for the good of the country 
as a whole. The proposal is wisely conceived and may well become a focal 
point of political thinking in the new phase in Irish affairs that would now 
seem to be opening. Mr. de Valera has his own intransigents to educate : for 

* See p. 172. 
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Lord Brookeborough’s part nothing so far-reaching can be contemplated in 
advance of the election. Thereafter if the Eire Government can find a way to 
abandon the attitude that Northern Ireland has a de facto but not a de jure 
existence it is possible that progress can be made. Lord Brookeborough’s 
terms have been plainly stated. There must be frank acknowledgement of 
Northern Ireland’s status and territory, but the real need is for “acts not 
pacts”, i.e. that propaganda should cease and that Eire should begin active 
co-operation at once as in the closer liaison of the police forces in combating 
terrorist activity. 

It is certainly true from the Northern Ireland viewpoint that the advan- 
tages of a general agreement are chiefly in lessening the quarrel that has 
lasted since the birth of partition. The economic benefits are not perhaps so 
great as the advocates of a treaty would suggest. The North, already in- 
tegrated in the British economy, is bound by British tariff policy and cannot 
look for anything in the nature of a free trade area even if this was conceded 
by the Eire Government. In public services a measure of collaboration has 
already been forced on both sides and it is too soon to foresee the creation 
of, say, a single authority to generate ahd distribute electrical power. In 
Ulster the emphasis will continue to be on co-operation rather than any 
pooling of resources. At the same time the needs that are inspiring European 
political unity and a common market can hardly fail to have their counterpart 
in an island so small as Ireland. 

As for bread and butter at home, the Government approaches the election 
less confidently than it would have done a year ago. Last month unemploy- 
ment reached a total of 44,402, a small figure by national standards, but one 
that represents nearly 10 per cent of the working population. In fact it is the 
highest number for five years and the third highest since the war. On the one 
hand it is the result of recession in the linen, aircraft, engineering and build- 
ing industries ; on the other it betrays the faltering of the Government’s effort 
to quicken industrial development and to create work at a rate at least equal 
to the growth of the population. Some of the factors that have brought about 
the present slump in employment are fortuitous; others, such as the raising 
of the bank rate, are more calculated. The Government is able to say that its 
expenditure on public works and in attracting new industries will not be 
reduced, but the general effects of British disinflationary measures strike 
hardest at an area that is already hard hit. Broadly the Government has 
accomplished much; its record of social reform stands high. But if one ques- 
tion more than another is asked of it at the hustings it will be whether while 
full employment continues in Great Britain it cannot devise additional means 
of bringing Northern Ireland to a like condition even in a period of financial 
restriction. For a moment during the lifetime of the present Parliament it 
seemed that the British Government had accepted a larger share of the 
responsibility for ending the under-development of this part of the United 
Kingdom; now under pressure of events that goal has been obscured. 


Northern Ireland, 
February 1958. 





IRELAND 
AN APPROACH TO REALITY 


HE most important Irish development during 1957 was the slow, but 

certain, growth of an informed and independent public opinion attuned 
to reality. Political criticism, which heretofore has followed purely party 
lines, now shows signs of becoming both independent and objective. While 
the petrified leaders of the principal political parties continue to pursue their 
now obscure personal vendettas, although following policies in the main 
identical, the present generation is at last beginning to ask where we are 
going and why. They are not interested in the question who was responsible 
for the disastrous civil war and its aftermath. The familiar, if now somewhat 
faded, denunciations of England as being responsible for all our ills, from 
partition to depopulation, fail to convince them. Monsieur Spaak (alias 
“Mr. Europe”’) is in fact fast becoming a more portentous figure than poor 
old John Bull. This new attitude has been clearly put recently by one of our 
younger independent thinkers, who writes: 


Instead of writing about nationalism, one perhaps would be more profitably 
employed in writing it off. Political nationalism has left us with partition; 
economic nationalism, after a generation of it, is about to go into liquidation 
leaving us an “underdeveloped area”; and linguistic nationalism has built us a 
shop window in which there is nothing to show.* 

As has also just been pointed out by Mr. Donal Barrington, a young univer- 
sity lecturer, the Treaty of 1921 left Ireland free but divided. After that the 
task for Irish statesmen was no longer to free the Irish people but to unite 
them. We were confronted with an entirely new situation, which we un- 
fortunately refused to face, falling back instead upon the traditional weapons 
of Irish nationalism, first constitutional agitation and then physical force, 
both equally inappropriate, for you cannot unite people by abuse or bombs. t 
Partition, as the younger generation is now beginning to realize, is a domestic 
problem, which unless it is solved in Ireland by Irishmen will never be 
solved at all. 

The truth about this thorny question is relatively simple, but seldom told. 
National unity is not merely a question of political manipulation but of 
mental and spiritual agreement. As M. de Jouvenel has recently pointed out, 
no political mechanism is capable of conserving social coherence in the face 
of excessive ethical incoherence, such as exists between the Republic and 
Northern Ireland. All hope of an agreement between the two Irish govern- 
ments for the abolition of partition is now at an end, if indeed it ever existed. 
The only form of agreement now possible between them is an agreement to 
disagree, to live and let live. In his recent important, and interesting, speech 


* Professor R. A. Breathnach in The Irish Times, Dec. 23, 1957. 

+ Studies, Dec. 1957. This article was originally prepared for Tuairim (Opinion) a new 
and promising society whose purpose is to bring together members of the younger 
generation in order to re-examine, and formulate constructive views on, Irish problems. 
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at the annual convention of his party (Fianna Fail) Mr. de Valera made it 
clear that he is well aware of these (for him) unpalatable facts. He cannot, 
however, change front too quickly or completely, and his approach to the 
truth was therefore of necessity oblique. His speech was made in reference 
to two fatuous resolutions before the convention, one requesting him to 
arrange a round-table conference with Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for the purpose of solving partition; the other asking the Government to 
bring the matter before U.N. As regards the first proposal he pointed out 
that, while he would welcome not only such a three-cornered conference, 
but also one with Northern Ireland a/one, he could not bring such a meeting 
about. He then made the further significant admission that if we could get 
the people of Northern Ireland to agree with us Great Britain could not 
prevent the abolition of partition. This statement by implication destroys 
the stock argument of the extremists that Great Britain is responsible for the 
continuance of partition. As regards the second proposal that the question 
should be submitted to U.N. for a decision, he said that owing to his ex- 
perience of international deliberations he would be very chary about doing 
so. He is of course well aware that a complete answer to any such submission 
is to be found in the Agreement of 1925, made between the then Irish Free 
State, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which fixed the boundary between 
the two Irish states. More important still, he told his followers in effect that 
no progress was at present possible towards ending partition. They must, he 
said, “‘wait and be patient”. Force would not solve the problem, even if it 
succeeded in overcoming resistance. “I believe”, he added, “from very long 
experience that the proper way to end partition is for us to have as close 
relations as we can with the people of Northern Ireland and to get them to 
combine with the rest of the country in matters of common concern.” Before 
they could get unity they must strive for a better understanding. That might 
be slow, he said, but there would be more hope that way than by declaring 
war on Great Britain and Northern Ireland. These statements constitute in 
effect a frank admission that our differences with Northern Ireland can now 
be dealt with only by an agreement to disagree. They are also the first 
positive answer to the I.R.A. policy of violence, which is now petering out 
and which has only established the self-control, coherence and stability of 
the people of Northern Ireland. Such a positive policy must be developed 
if Christian co-operation is to take the place of fratricidal strife. 


A Policy of Reconciliation 


ORD BROOKEBOROUGH, commenting on Mr. de Valera’s speech, 
said that for many years he had advocated co-operation between 
Northern Ireland and the Republic based on the recognition of the right of 
each to govern itself as it wished, and he believed a new spirit would prevail 
if that were accepted. At the same time he asked whether Mr. de Valera’s 
views were those of his party. It therefore seems as if our two effective 
political leaders are in agreement as to the necessity for a policy of reconcilia- 
tion. Such a policy would not only sound the death-knell of violence, but 
strike a new note of reality in Irish affairs. It seems clear, however, that some- 
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thing more than long-range debate is now necessary and that an agreement 
between the two Irish governments providing for mutual recognition of 
status and territory, protection of religious minorities, the suppression of 
violence, and co-operation in matters of common concern, would not only 
advance the national interests but give a sorely needed example to a riven 
and distracted world. No consideration of political tactics should now delay 
its conclusion. 

During the convention Mr. de Valera told his supporters amidst great 
applause that, in spite of his blindness, he had no intention of retiring so long 
as the people wanted him to remain. This is good news, for Mr. Lemass, his 
only possible successor, is not looked on with favour by the backwoodsmen 
who constitute the majority of the Fianna Fail Party, and they might easily 
elect some incompetent as their leader. The recent lamented death of Senator 
Sean Moylan, the Minister for Agriculture, and the removal to another 
ministry of Mr. Blayney, the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, who made 
an injudicious speech, showed how sadly deficient the government party is 
in men suitable for ministerial office. Mr. de Valera may, indeed, say “Aprés 
moi le deluge’ | 

That Mr. de Valera’s views on partition are those of the great majority of 
the people is proved by the result of the recent by-election in Dublin. That 
city has always favoured extreme policies, yet on this occasion the Sinn Fein 
I.R.A. candidate, Mr. Sean Garland, who is at present interned by the 
Government under the Special Powers Act, forfeited his deposit and was 
nearly at the bottom of the poll. Mr. Frank Sherwin, the victorious candidate, 
who is a local town councillor, stood as an Independent and his success on 
a small poll was a well-deserved rebuff to the two major parties. The Irish 
Times aptly commented that “Both promise and fail to perform; both per- 
form what they have omitted to promise.”* As Mr. Erskine Childers, the 
Minister for Lands, rather unkindly told the Cork manufacturers at their 
annual banquet, our successive governments have squandered over £200 
million of the savings made in two wars, there is very little left in the national 
till, and we can only maintain our present extravagant way of life by greatly 
increasing our exports. No wonder the average voter has had enough. 


Economic Factors 


M® CHILDERS is of course quite right; he is one of the few politicians 
who seem to have any conception of our economic plight. During 
October, for example, General Richard Mulcahy, T.D., the titular leader of 
Fine Gael, portentously announced that, “as a result of the Inter-Party 
Government’s policy, there was now no balance-of-payments problem”. 
This is of course fantastic nonsense. The truth unfortunately is that there is 
always a balance-of-payments problem, and never more so than at present. 
In order to stabilize our present state of precarious equilibrium, which has 
only been attained by the massive taxation of imports and which even a small 
alteration in prices could quickly upset, we must greatly increase our exports. 
The grim alternatives are either to continue the present severe restrictions 


* The Irish Times, Nov. 16, 1957. 
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on imports—which are already progressively losing their effectiveness—or 
to reduce our standard of living. There has been an ominous increase in the 
adverse balance during recent months, due principally to a decline in exports ; 
but during the year it has decreased by nearly £22 million. The choice before 
us is quite clear, namely to attain and maintain a favourable balance of trade 
or to lapse into national insolvency with all that implies. Our main chance of 
success lies in the intelligent and efficient development of our agricultural 
exports. For this reason one must welcome the setting up of an expert 
advisory committee on the marketing of agricultural exports and the belated 
introduction of the Bill for the establishment of an Institute for Agricultural 
Research financed by Marshall Aid funds. On the other hand no substantial 
progress has been made in the campaign against bovine tuberculosis, failing 
the eradication of which the British market will soon be closed to our cattle, 
thus destroying the basis of our national prosperity. The improvement in the 
balance of payments is principally due to the high price of cattle. 

The next most important industry to agriculture is the tourist traffic. In 
1956 this was responsible for invisible exports of £35 million, the highest 
sum ever recorded. This sum nearly equals the £36 million earned by the 
export of cattle in the same year. Last year there was an increased number of 
continental visitors but a slight drop in the far more numerous visitors from 
Britain, no doubt because of the border forays. The development of the 
tourist industry is greatly hampered by the relative shortness of the tourist 
season, which sets a limit to the yield on capital expenditure necessary for 
the enlargement and improvement of our hotels. Steps are being taken by 
the Tourist Board with the object of extending the season, but more financial 
aid must be given to hotel owners if progress is to be made. 

The parlous state of the railway system, on which the tourist industry also 
depends, is revealed by the fact that its losses for 1957 are estimated at 
£2 million. Since 1950 it has incurred losses of £124 million. Mr. Lemass, 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce, has not accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Transport Committee* concerning the wholesale closing of 
secondary lines. Instead he proposes to transfer the liability for {£11 million 
of the existing Transport Stock to the national exchequer and to pay the 
railway authority an unspecified subsidy for the next five years. The railway 
is also to be relieved of various statutory obligations concerning fixed rates 
and the provision of alternative road services. On the other hand the Govern- 
ment has refused to institute control of private transport as the railway board 
had requested. As the latest census return, taken in April 1956, shows that 
our population had by then fallen to 2,898,264—a decrease of 2-1 per cent 
since 1951 and the lowest figure for any census in the Republic—the prospect 
of an increase in railway traffic does not look bright. 

Our sea transport service is at present disorganized by a dispute between 
the Irish Shipowners’ Association and the Marine Port and General Workers’ 
Union which supplies seamen to Irish ships. The shipowners allege that they 
have been forced to refuse employment to members of the union because it 
failed to control the lawless behaviour of a section of its members, and they 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 188, Sept. 1957, pp. 384 f. 
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have consequently agreed with the recently formed Irish Seamen’s Union to 
take new crews exclusively from that body. As a result practically all Irish- 
owned ships are out of commission. 

In the air, however, there are fresh developments, for the enterprising 
Mr. Lemass, nothing daunted, has revived his project for a trans-Atlantic 
air service under Irish control, flying from Dublin via Shannon to New York. 
It is to be carried on in planes chartered from an American air line. A further 
National Loan of {10 million, redeemable in ten years and bearing interest 
at 6 per cent, was oversubscribed in November and will no doubt be used to 
finance this and similar projects which are hardly in conformity with a policy 
of restraint in national expenditure. 


A Decisive Year 


| 1957 has been a year of economic austerity, 1958 bids fair to be a year of 
economic decision. On January 1 the European Common Market came 
into existence, and on January 1, 1959, the contingent Free Trade area, to 
which Great Britain is committed, will be established. For over thirty-five 
years successive Irish governments, more particularly those led by Mr. de 
Valera, have laboriously built up, behind high protective tariffs, a limited 
and self-contained industrial economy to the serious detriment of our main 
industry, agriculture. Should we now enter the Free Trade area, as enter it 
we must, it will mean, as Mr. Lemass recently frankly admitted, that, in 
whatever time we may be allowed, we must not merely start dismantling 
these protective tariffs, but also prepare to meet new competitive conditions 
in every sector of industry. On the other hand we may eventually expect a 
wider and more stable market for our agricultural produce and livestock. 
It means, as Mr. Lemass, himself one of the principal architects of our 
protectionist policy, has said, “‘a decision to prepare ourselves to step out of 
the swaddling clothes of a protectionist régime and to undertake the adult 
tasks of a nation determined to equip itself to get ahead and to prove itself 
the equal of any other in Europe”. These are brave words, which may or 
may not be justified by the event, for it is almost certain that many of our 
smaller hot-house industries cannot survive such a test. 

It has long been obvious that the Irish Republic by itself does not con- 
stitute a viable economy and our absorption into the larger Free Trade area 
must, after the necessary painful adjustments have been made, eventually 
increase our prosperity and stability. Mr. Lemass hopes to attract to Ireland 
American industrialists who desire to establish plants within the European 
Free Trade area. To promote this end he proposes to amend the present 
absurd control acts, which limit the free investment of foreign capital here. 
Legislation has just been passed practically abolishing price control and 
exempting profits on exports from taxation. As the representative of our 
Government Mr. Lemass, after discussions with the British, has taken part in 
the O.E.E.C. debates concerning the establishment of a Free Trade area and, 
although he has recently suggested that we still have the power of decision, 
which he insists must be exercised by the whole people, it seems clear that 
we have no alternative but to follow Great Britain into this large and 
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on imports—which are already progressively losing their effectiveness—or 
to reduce our standard of living. There has been an ominous increase in the 
adverse balance during recent months, due principally to a decline in exports ; 
but during the year it has decreased by nearly £22 million. The choice before 
us is quite clear, namely to attain and maintain a favourable balance of trade 
or to lapse into national insolvency with all that implies. Our main chance of 
success lies in the intelligent and efficient development of our agricultural 
exports. For this reason one must welcome the setting up of an expert 
advisory committee on the marketing of agricultural exports and the belated 
introduction of the Bill for the establishment of an Institute for Agricultural 
Research financed by Marshall Aid funds. On the other hand no substantial 
progress has been made in the campaign against bovine tuberculosis, failing 
the eradication of which the British market will soon be closed to our cattle, 
thus destroying the basis of our national prosperity. The improvement in the 
balance of payments is principally due to the high price of cattle. 

The next most important industry to agriculture is the tourist traffic. In 
1956 this was responsible for invisible exports of £35 million, the highest 
sum ever recorded. This sum nearly equals the £36 million earned by the 
export of cattle in the same year. Last year there was an increased number of 
continental visitors but a slight drop in the far more numerous visitors from 
Britain, no doubt because of the border forays. The development of the 
tourist industry is greatly hampered by the relative shortness of the tourist 
season, which sets a limit to the yield on capital expenditure necessary for 
the enlargement and improvement of our hotels. Steps are being taken by 
the Tourist Board with the object of extending the season, but more financial 
aid must be given to hotel owners if progress is to be made. 

The parlous state of the railway system, on which the tourist industry also 
depends, is revealed by the fact that its losses for 1957 are estimated at 
£2 million. Since 1950 it has incurred losses of £12} million. Mr. Lemass, 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce, has not accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Transport Committee* concerning the wholesale closing of 
secondary lines. Instead he proposes to transfer the liability for {£11 million 
of the existing Transport Stock to the national exchequer and to pay the 
railway authority an unspecified subsidy for the next five years. The railway 
is also to be relieved of various statutory obligations concerning fixed rates 
and the provision of alternative road services. On the other hand the Govern- 
ment has refused to institute control of private transport as the railway board 
had requested. As the latest census return, taken in April 1956, shows that 
our population had by then fallen to 2,898,264—a decrease of 2-1 per cent 
since 1951 and the lowest figure for any census in the Republic—the prospect 
of an increase in railway traffic does not look bright. 

Our sea transport service is at present disorganized by a dispute between 
the Irish Shipowners’ Association and the Marine Port and General Workers’ 
Union which supplies seamen to Irish ships. The shipowners allege that they 
have been forced to refuse employment to members of the union because it 
failed to control the lawless behaviour of a section of its members, and they 
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have consequently agreed with the recently formed Irish Seamen’s Union to 
take new crews exclusively from that body. As a result practically all Irish- 
owned ships are out of commission. 

In the air, however, there are fresh developments, for the enterprising 
Mr. Lemass, nothing daunted, has revived his project for a trans-Atlantic 
air service under Irish control, flying from Dublin via Shannon to New York. 
It is to be carried on in planes chartered from an American air line. A further 
National Loan of {10 million, redeemable in ten years and bearing interest 
at 6 per cent, was oversubscribed in November and will no doubt be used to 
finance this and similar projects which are hardly in conformity with a policy 
of restraint in national expenditure. 


A Decisive Year 


j 1957 has been a year of economic austerity, 1958 bids fair to be a year of 
economic decision. On January 1 the European Common Market came 
into existence, and on January 1, 1959, the contingent Free Trade area, to 
which Great Britain is committed, will be established. For over thirty-five 
years successive Irish governments, more particularly those led by Mr. de 
Valera, have laboriously built up, behind high protective tariffs, a limited 
and self-contained industrial economy to the serious detriment of our main 
industry, agriculture. Should we now enter the Free Trade area, as enter it 
we must, it will mean, as Mr. Lemass recently frankly admitted, that, in 
whatever time we may be allowed, we must not merely start dismantling 
these protective tariffs, but also prepare to meet new competitive conditions 
in every sector of industry. On the other hand we may eventually expect a 
wider and more stable market for our agricultural produce and livestock. 
It means, as Mr. Lemass, himself one of the principal architects of our 
protectionist policy, has said, “‘a decision to prepare ourselves to step out of 
the swaddling clothes of a protectionist régime and to undertake the adult 
tasks of a nation determined to equip itself to get ahead and to prove itself 
the equal of any other in Europe”. These are brave words, which may or 
may not be justified by the event, for it is almost certain that many of our 
smaller hot-house industries cannot survive such a test. 

It has long been obvious that the Irish Republic by itself does not con- 
stitute a viable economy and our absorption into the larger Free Trade area 
must, after the necessary painful adjustments have been made, eventually 
increase our prosperity and stability. Mr. Lemass hopes to attract to Ireland 
American industrialists who desire to establish plants within the European 
Free Trade area. To promote this end he proposes to amend the present 
absurd control acts, which limit the free investment of foreign capital here. 
Legislation has just been passed practically abolishing price control and 
exempting profits on exports from taxation. As the representative of our 
Government Mr. Lemass, after discussions with the British, has taken part in 
the O.E.E.C. debates concerning the establishment of a Free Trade area and, 
although he has recently suggested that we still have the power of decision, 
which he insists must be exercised by the whole people, it seems clear that 
we have no alternative but to follow Great Britain into this large and 
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promising economic alliance. It must be said that Mr. Lemass has shown 
both courage and vision in adjusting himself to this inevitable, and no doubt 
painful, situation. It is always wise to make a virtue of necessity. 


Ireland and the United Nations 


UR representatives at U.N. have also had to take important decisions. 
These have been the subject of a debate in the Dail when the Fine Gael 
Party tabled a motion, which was decisively defeated, expressing disapproval 
of certain statements and actions of Mr. Frank Aiken, the Minister for 
External Affairs, at U.N., and particularly of his proposal for a general with- 
drawal of Russian and N.A.T.O. military forces from an agreed area in 
central Europe on the lines originally suggested by Sir Anthony Eden, and 
his support of the Indian proposal that the question of Chinese representa- 
tion at U.N. should be discussed in the Assembly. Both these proposals were 
of course contrary to American policy. The debate revealed Mr. de Valera’s 
conception of our role at U.N., which was that we should play the part of 
“candid friend”, observing, and seeking to enforce, the provisions of the 
Charter, but at the same time remaining completely independent. Explaining 
our neutrality 1n the last war, he said, and his words have present application : 
We kept out of the war because we believed that anything we did in it would 

not influence it, that in fact the larger Powers were going to enter upon the war, 
wage the war and settle the war in the manner they thought suited their interest, 


and that we as a small nation would be regarded as insignificant and would be 
brushed aside. 


It will be noticed that this ingenious simplification of the position does not 
refer to the principles involved. A proposal made at U.N. in October by 
Mr. F. H. Boland, our special ambassador there, suggesting a new summit 
conference between the United States and the U.S.S.R. in order to reduce 
political tension as a first step towards disarmament was no doubt noted in 
Moscow, fot Mr. de Valera subsequently received one of Marshal Bulganin’s 
“love letters”. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Lucey, publicly 
criticized the Government’s action at U.N. on the grounds that Ireland could 
not remain neutral when the question at issue was whether we were for or 
against Communism. Unfortunately the declaration of the Irish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in June 1940,* which directed the people to pray for 
peace and rejoice in our neutrality, reduces the value of Dr. Lucey’s protesta- 
tions. A stand against neutrality in regard to evil should have been made then. 
It is too late now. That Mr. de Valera’s government will try to remain 
neutral in the event of a new world conflict may be expected, but that they 
will be able to do so is not so certain, for the Americans, unlike the British, 
are not likely to stand on ceremony if their existence is at stake. 


Ireland, 
February 1958. 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 120, Sept. 1940, pp. 874-5. 





INDIA 
THE SUN ALSO SETS 


HE first visit to India by a Prime Minister of the United Kingdom in 

office achieved just about all anyone could have expected of it. First, the 
idea, it appears, was Mr. Nehru’s and not Whitehall’s. Secondly, many had 
thought that Mr. Macmillan’s was not the kind of personality that would be 
adequate for the job. Neither made the slightest difference, for both notions 
were in the event found to be irrelevant or unimportant. Few remembered 
that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom might not have come hither 
except for Mr. Nehru’s very imaginative invitation, and Mr. Macmillan 
presented himself as a more ardent champion of the “new” Commonwealth 
than most people ever suspected lay in him. The man publicized in Great 
Britain as the “unknown” Prime Minister made himself known to the 
Commonwealth and its peoples in a manner wholly pleasant to the hosts, and 
this without displaying either of the complexes that bedevil international 
relations today—superiority and inferiority. Mr. Macmillan was just himself 
most of the time, neither too righteous for having given up so much of the 
Empire of yester-year nor too diffident for being shorn, voluntarily or other- 
wise, of Britain’s previous pre-eminence. Britain today is what she is, and 
that seemed enough for Mr. Macmillan—and for India. 

That there was no communiqué at the end of the talks between Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Macmillan, such as had been made almost de rigueur by earlier and 
noisier Communist visitors, may safely be taken as a sure indication of the 
complete cordiality of the very informal discussions held by the two Prime 
Ministers. What they talked about nobody outside knows. It is unlikely in 
the extreme that either tried to talk the other out of any fundamental position 
earlier held. At a press conference before the conclusion of the visit Mr. 
Macmillan tried to impress upon the Indian journalists, but never too hard, 
that Britain had been entirely impartial on intra~Commonwealth issues such 
as Kashmir. It is not difficult to imagine that Mr. Nehru had acted likewise 
in the un-overheard discussions—never pressing a point too hard. 

If all this means anything at all it means that the Commonwealth is much 
more real than many have been apt to think—in India and in Britain—since 
the unhappy and widely misunderstood Suez episode. Only a little is heard 
of rows between, say Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Gomulka; not much more 
about differences between Moscow and Belgrade; rifts between Washington 
and London rarely avoid exaggerated publicity; but such diverse elements as 
Britain, Canada, South Africa, India and Pakistan remain members of the 
ill-defined British Commonwealth—and how often does the world hear of 
anyone wishing to leave it? Crises come and go, sometimes they even come 
and stay, but the Commonwealth goes on just the same. Both in Britain and 
in India questions have been asked. The first says, what has India done for 
the Commonwealth except draw on her sterling account at a rate faster than 
her current earnings justify? The second, rattled over the United Kingdom 
attitude to Kashmir in the Security Council, has sometimes been inclined to 
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ask whether the Commonwealth association was not unnecessary, or worse. 
Emotion, a poor policy-maker, could easily find justification for both these 
attitudes. What is to be noted, with not a little satisfaction, is that, while both 
Governments have pursued the policies of their choosing, neither has ever 
seriously thought of severing the Commonwealth connexion. It is unneces- 
sary to recall that the Indian attitude to the Suez campaign had, under- 
standably, aroused as much hostility in Britain as the British attitude to the 
Kashmir dispute did and does in India. 

It is not true that everyone in India is enamoured of the Commonwealth. 
As a matter of fact, if there was a plebiscite tomorrow on the issue (which, 
happily, nobody has thought of demanding so far, not even the U.S.S.R. in 
the Security Council) it would not be surprising at all if the verdict went 
against the Commonwealth—if only because habits of thinking die hard. 
Apart from occasional impatience on an issue or two, thinking sections in 
both Britian and India are more strongly in favour of the Commonwealth’s 
continuing, and changing in the process inevitably, than history would have 
encouraged anyone to hope would be the case so soon after the conclusion 
of a struggle not always free from bitterness. Only a few days before Mr. 
Macmillan’s arrival the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference had held 
its first session in Asia in New Delhi; and Mr. Macmillan was fortunate 
inasmuch as the Assam Oil Company had just concluded an agreement with 
the Government of India for the exploitation of oil in Assam, which gave 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom further opportunity to point out 
that Britain was still the largest foreign investor in India. Co-operation in 
these economic and technical spheres, which now receive more attention 
from authority, if only under the stress of real economic difficulties, transcends 
political differences, the number and depth of which can be easily exaggerated. 

It is also dangerously easy to compile lists of what one has not done for 
the other. The omissions are indeed many and, whatever the requirements of 
politics, no analyst of the Commonwealth should ignore them or underrate 
them. The Commonwealth association is not such as needs to slur over 
differences. It is stronger than that. On the other hand, once it is conceded, 
as it should be, that relations either between individuals or between nations 
do not necessarily improve as a result of too hard an insistence on precise 
definitions, there may be good reasons why the lists mentioned above should 
not be compiled. 

A friend, also an Indian, was discussing with the present writer the place 
of India in the Commonwealth, in the course of which he made a point that 
the latter has not seen in print or heard mentioned very often. He said that, 
diplomatically, India could conceivably represent a very useful factor for the 
Commonwealth in particular and the West in general. It is sometimes de- 
plored, but rarely denied, that for a variety of reasons, which again may be 
open to criticism, India to a considerable degree enjoys the confidence of 
China and the Soviet Union. (News of the Chinese determination to intervene 
in Korea in the event of a U.N. crossing of the Yalu might never have reached 
the United States except for India. That it was ignored in Washington, or 
perhaps in Tokyo, is scarcely India’s fault.) India is conscious that she is no 
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Great Power. But the Great Powers being, to put it mildly, near-strangers to 
one another, it is quite on the cards that India may have a useful role to play. 
Indeed, the friend under report felt that Britain had failed sadly in making as 
much use as she could of India’s good offices in coming to terms with Cairo. 
It is by no means unlikely that in the solution of larger disputes India will 
have a contribution to make. Indian embassies in the various capitals are 
places where may be delivered messages their writers would hesitate to 
address direct to the parties with which they seriously intend to make con- 
tact but cannot—on calculations of prestige. 

Viewed from India, both the pathetic pleadings of the Left that Britain 
must now resign herself to the position of a third-rate Power and the fulmina- 
tions of a section of the Tories that Britain must be Great again seem 
strangely lacking in a sense of proportion. The morning or the noon is not 
the only part of a nation’s day, and the soft mellowness of the evening has 
its charms too. From across the oceans the British look a much more grace- 
ful, mature, agreeable and decent people than the contestants for world 
power on the big scale. Some hearts are sad in the evening; nothing but the 
noon for them. Some hearts are panicky at the imminence of the night, 
perhaps dark. It seems difficult to believe that it is not in the British to adopt, 
after centuries during which they knew not a little power and toil and 
admiration and fear and much else, a sensible attitude to their beautiful 
evening, in which erstwhile adversaries have turned sincere friends and they 
are more loved than feared. One of the most heart-warming experiences 
today is probably the friendship between the British and the Indians at all 
levels that matter. 

On his return from Washington Mr. Macmillan spoke of the need for 
interdependence. The importance of the Atlantic alliance need not be de- 
preciated by saying that Britain’s first reliance is still on the Commonwealth, 
and the need for interdependence therein is no less necessary. Mr. Macmillan’s 
visit to his Asian colleagues may well have made the need better understood. 
The leadership of the Commonwealth is Britain’s by tradition and right. It 
will continue to be hers if she does not harshly say so and, instead, encourages 
in the other members a feeling of partnership. This is precisely what Mr. 
Macmillan did in New Delhi, and New Delhi responded warmly. 


A Party Also Ages 


HAT we believe are called gimmicks were not lacking in the sixty- 

third session of the Indian National Congress at Pragjyotishpur in 
Assam in the third week of January; and yet the session ended one day 
earlier than scheduled and it was Mr. Nehru, who had earlier insisted on a 
business-like session instead of a circus or carnival (his words, and very apt 
in the context of previous experience), who was disappointed at the un- 
mistakable lack of popular enthusiasm. That a small zoo was set up in the 
Congress camp for the delectation of visitors has already been the butt of 
many a joke, but of a different order was the United States offer of a loan of 
$225 million—this at a time when the second Five-Year Plan was just about 
foundering on the rock of foreign-exchange difficulties. If many hearts were 
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cheered by this, as Finance Minister Krishnamachari’s must have been, 
nobody said so. Not even Mr. Nehru mentioned this in any of his speeches, 
ten in number in the course of three days and each an hour long. There have 
also been promises of aid from West Germany, Japan, France, Switzerland 
and the Soviet Union. The press has shown its appreciation of these generous 
gestures, and they are not mere gestures by any means; and, if only because 
there will be some export of food grains from the United States, there should 
have been greater gratitude among the people, who are fully aware of the 
deepening food shortage. But the ruling party has been inclined to “play 
down” the relief received from abroad. 

It will be an error to conclude that this ungracious reception of foreign aid 
proceeds from any inherent ingratitude in the Indian heart, generally a grate- 
ful one. The leaders may have decided to restrain their jubilation for three 
good reasons. First, all the promised aid will not add up to what India 
requires for even the preservation of what is called the “hard core” of the 
Plan, let alone its full implementation. Secondly, a show of limited satisfac- 
tion may, probably will, inspire the benefactors to extend more help. In 
recent weeks the outlook has visibly shed some of its earlier pessimism. 
Thirdly, the Congress Party knows, and wants the country to realize, that in 
the final analysis the country will make itself prosperous only through its 
own sacrifices and efforts. The complacency foreign help always breeds is 
not what the Congress Party wants to see in the people. Hence Mr. Nehru’s 
(who is still the Congress, although a Mr. U. N. Dhebar is the President of 
the party) almost hysterical declamation at Pragjyotishpur that no Power in 
the world will ever deflect India from her foreign policy of non-alignment 
or her internal policy of democratic Socialism. Only extreme purists will 
object to this on the ground that foreign subverters of Indian neutralism or 
Indian Socialism may be non-existent. Vague references to ominous dangers 
from the outer spaces never fail to rally a people. 

Some rallying is plainly necessary. The most controversial resolution of 
the Congress session was that on official language, which might well have 
surprised a visitor from abroad who has heard only of India’s soulful passion 
for peace and her passionate preoccupation with economic development. 
On both these the debates were half-hearted and perfunctory. Not so the one 
on language, on which there has been what looks like a virtual line-up of the 
south and the east against the north’s attempt to impose Hindi on the entire 
country. Few would suspect, from the intensity of the agitation, that all that 
was involved was the introduction of Hindi as the official language of India 
in replacement of English; and for the very good reason that much more is, 
in fact, involved. The south has no doubt at all that the north, Hindi-speaking 
and the dominant group in the ruling party, is using Hindi as an instrument 
of power with which to extend, in the fullness of time, its domination over 
the whole country. In that scheme of things, if it ever came about, the 
people who do not speak Hindi would be placed in a position of permanent 
disadvantage in the matter of appointments and probably many other 
opportunities. So venerable and conservative a Congressman as Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari has been speaking in warlike terms, which, he may well 
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contend, is no more than a legitimate response to the behaviour of some in the 
north who are frankly described by their opponents as Hindi imperialists. 

The majority in the Congress Party, especially in the High Command, 
could not have failed to see the weight and force of the opposition, and the 
result has been a compromise, not wholly happy. The south and the east— 
representing such languages as Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canarese, all claiming to be far more developed than Hindi—frankly suspect 
that the north has done no more than stage what is almost certainly a strategic 
retreat. It should surprise nobody if political pressure and mass agitation 
continue, for these are believed to have been responsible for such com- 
promises as the Congress has made so far. 

The basic question is the unity of the country—and no less. English was 
a great unifying force, still is. So was the Congress Party, still is. If the Con- 
gress persists in its efforts to see the English language out of the country, it 
will not secure its position more firmly on a one-language-based nationalism. 
Indications are more to the contrary. English education is being sadly 
neglected in the country, and the “old guard” of the Congress Party is 
making no secret of the fact that its attractions to the country’s youth are 
few and feeble. Youth festivals have been held by the Congress. More and 
more speeches (fortunately, mostly speeches) have been made on the in- 
fallibility of Socialism. The Buddha Jayanti celebrations and the centenary of 
the Sepoy Mutiny, now called the First War of Indian Liberation, were all 
designed to give the country some rallying point and the youth something 
to inspire it. Recorded results have not come up to the expectations of the 
leadership. Socialism means nothing to the unemployed; they would rather 
be employed in a capitalist society. The Sepoy Mutiny is something only 
historians need quarrel about. The Buddha’s is a voice from the other world. 
Mr. Nehru is bewildered that the country does not share his inspiration from 
the past and his vision of the future. The country is to be pardoned for being 
preoccupied with the present, which is bleak. 

What the Congress Party has not yet reconciled itself to is that it is one of 
several political parties in the country and no longer the national platform. 
Out of this confusion arise the party’s wholly misguided efforts to pretend 
to be younger than it is. Hence the Socialist pretensions, which the younger 
generation does not believe and foreign investors believe only too well. 
Hence the call to the youth of the country—Mr. Nehru actually told a youth 
rally at Lucknow that he was making a gift of the country to its youth— 
which the addressee does not take seriously and the outside world views 
nervously. Under Mr. Nehru’s leadership the Congress Party can never be 
itself, for it is always trying to be more Socialist than the Socialists, more 
Conservative than the Conservatives and more Communist than the Com- 
munists. Men and parties with firm and rigid political ideologies are usually 
dangerous; those with too elastic and flexible ideas often get nowhere. 


A Lion Also Whines 


HE circumstances leading to the release of Sheikh Abdullah are as 
mysterious as those behind his sudden deposition and arrest four years 
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ago. The Government of India in general and Mr. Krishna Menon in parti- 
cular are not usually silent, or even brief, on Kashmiri affairs, which makes 
it the more curious that no explanation of either event has come so far. New 
Delhi, whose non-interference with Kashmir’s internal affairs must be largely 
fictional, initially attempted to use the release of the Kashmiri leader, Sheikh 
Abdullah—the Lion of Kashmir, as he used to be called before his fall from 
grace, meaning Mr. Nehru’s favour—as proof of the Government of India’s 
inherent liberalism. Liberal it has been, but there is evidence that New Delhi 
may have begun to wonder whether it has not been a trifle too liberal. Sheikh 
Abdullah has not so far deemed it necessary to thank anybody for his release 
after comfortable detention; for his detention he has been blaming pretty 
nearly everybody. 

The Sheikh has also been using his freedom pretty freely, and some of his 
recent utterances have not been far short of treason. He was once an opponent 
of the Muslim League and a very ardent supporter of secular India. Since his 
release he has not found one word to say against Pakistan, a frank theocracy. 
He has blamed India on many counts, Pakistan on none. Even the issue of 
Pakistan’s aggression, for protection against which he of his own accord 
asked India to come to Kashmir’s rescue, he now thinks irrelevant. Most 
disturbing of all, there is a strong communal undertone in all his recent 
speeches, delivered mostly in mosques. He says he is worried about the future 
of Kashmir’s two million Muslims, a worry clearly based on forgetfulness 
of the fact that in the rest of India there are nearly forty-six million Muslims, 
unworried. 

It is unlikely that Sheikh Abdullah will be sent back to prison in the near 
future, except under the gravest provocation. When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that the chief justification of the Indian attitude to the Kashmir dispute 
is that Kashmir is a test of Indian secularism, which goal every liberal every- 
where must do everything to encourage, the Sheikh may easily go too far and 
the Government of India may have to limit its tolerance. It is not a political 
future Sheikh Abdullah has been seeking, at least not in the political way. 
He has chosen the communal way by appealing only to the Muslims—a way 
the Muslim League chose and which created, besides Pakistan, carnage on 
a scale perhaps unknown in history. The slightest possibility of a repetition 
of that is bound to be viewed in India with the gravest concern, and few will 
blame India for that. In recent weeks the Sheikh has been treading on 
increasingly dangerous ground—dangerous more for India as a whole than 
for himself—and suggestions are not unheard that the tolerance accorded to 
an individual, Sheikh Abdullah, may mean the rebirth of communal in- 
tolerance in the country in its entirety. All this is a pity because a reconcilia- 
tion between Sheikh Abdullah and New Delhi still seems feasible. Its 
desirability nobody questions. 


India, 
February 1958. 





PAKISTAN 
BREAK-UP OF A COALITION 


T. AUGUSTINE was once asked his opinion on certain complex matters. 

His reply was : “If not asked, I know; if you ask me I know not.” To give 

a similar answer to questions relating to Pakistan’s political affairs is certainly 

no attempt to pass by or evade the issues involved. The fact is that the tangled 

web of the country’s politics cannot be described in a more appropriate 
manner. It is, perhaps, less difficult to understand it than to express it. 

In October last the Republicans fell out with the Awami League on the 
One-Unit question and the coalition headed by Mr. Suhrawardy toppled 
down. The Republicans then made a deal with the Muslim League. Among 
other assurances they gave to the League was a pledge of their support for 
the introduction of separate electorate throughout the country. In less than 
two months they discovered, and rather suddenly, that public opinion in 
East Pakistan was overwhelmingly in favour of the retention of joint elec- 
torate. A letter written by Dr. Khan Sahib, the Republican chief, to Mr. 
Chundrigar, the then Premier, further pointed out that the Republican 
commitment was conditional upon the approval of its Central Organizing 
Committee. The Muslim League, being a sectarian organization, could not 
give up its demand for the introduction of separate electorate, and the 
Chundrigar Cabinet fell even before it could have prepared the drafts of the 
various political programmes it was contemplating. Not to be outmanceuvred 
by any political party to retain power, the Republicans ostensibly sprang a 
major surprise in securing the support of the Awami League and other 
smaller parties in the National Assembly, among them being the Pakistan 
National Congress (four members), the National Awami Party (four mem- 
bers), the Scheduled Caste Federation (two members) and the Hamidul Huq 
group of the Krishak Sramik Party (two members). On December 16 
Pakistan’s seventh Prime Minister and eighth Cabinet were sworn in. 

The new Premier’s task is by no means easy. His Cabinet is drawn from 
only three groups out of a conglomeration of six or seven who have pledged 
their support to it. The Awami League, the second largest component of the 
coalition (thirteen members), has so far refused to be represented in the 
Cabinet. This has created an interesting constitutional precedent in that a 
political party is wielding power without sharing responsibility.* As a corol- 
lary the Noon Cabinet is responsible to a sort of supra-cabinet. 

This important aspect of the present set-up at the Centre is not getting the 
attention it deserves. That is understandable, for the real and more imme- 
diately pressing question is whether such an arrangement is at all conducive 
to political stability in the country. To find an answer is not easy, but sup- 
posing the Awami League remains steadfast in its support of the Noon 
Cabinet, will this in itself ensure that the present Cabinet will last till the 


* This was commonly alleged of the Irish Nationalist Party between 1910 and 
1914.—Edjtor. 
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general elections, which are promised for November this year? The answer 
will have to be in the negative, for the two parties between themselves 
cannot muster the support of more than 34 members in a House of 80. As 
a result the smaller groups in the Assembly acquire greater importance than 
their respective strength entitles them to. They have to be continually 
appeased and wooed. When their diametrically opposite stands on such 
crucial matters as the country’s foreign policy, the One Unit and the system 
of electorate are taken into account, however, the foundations on which the 
present Cabinet stands look dangerously shaky. Nothing can be said with 
certainty on its lease of life, except that the Muslim League’s forecast has 
proved to be wrong. The League gave the Noon Cabinet twenty-four days 
to survive. Well, it is now almost two months old! But whether it will still 
be there by the time these lines appear in print, or whether it will last up to 
the general elections, is anybody’s guess. 

The Muslim-League—Republican Cabinet, headed by Mr. Chundrigar, fell 
because the Republicans had realized that in agreeing to the League’s stand 
on the One Unit and electorate issues it had signed its own death warrant. 
If the general elections were to be held‘on the basis of separate electorate, 
the Muslim League could be assured of a representation that would have to 
be reckoned with in the new National Assembly. The League’s stock had 
already risen higher in the former province of the Punjab by its categorical 
stand to leave the One-Unit controversy severely alone until after the general 
elections. On the other hand, the Republicans’ chances of getting some sup- 
port from the smaller former provinces of the N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and 
Sind receded because of their failure to take immediate steps for the dis- 
memberment of One Unit, for the smaller provinces are apprehensive, rather 
unduly, of being dominated by the Punjabis if One Unit is retained. 

It was, therefore, no longer in the interest of the Republican Party to con- 
tinue in coalition with the Muslim League. Accordingly, early in December 
last the Republicans sent a fact-finding mission to East Pakistan. After about 
a week’s stay there the mission reported that public opinion in East Pakistan 
was overwhelmingly in favour of joint electorate. Immediately afterwards 
the Republicans refused to give their support to the new Bill that was to be 
moved in the National Assembly to provide for separate electorate through- 
out the country. It goes to the credit of the Muslim League that it preferred 
to quit the Government rather than give up its stand on the electorate issue. 
Its critics may say that, in adopting such a course, the League was guided 
more by party than by national considerations. The fact remains, however, 
that in a country where political parties have not distinguished themselves 
by a consistency of approach on practically any matter, the League’s stand, 
even though one may not agree with it, comes as a breath of fresh air. 

Mr. Chundrigar’s resignation produced a large crop of surmises. It was, 
for instance, said that President Iskander Mirza was displeased with the 
Republicans for betraying their pledged word to the Muslim League on 
the electorate issue. Subsequent developments tended to strengthen such 
a surmise. The President commissioned Mr. Chundrigar to form the new 
Cabinet. This step on the President’s part evoked strong protests from other 
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parties. The Awami League chief, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, pointed out that 
when he resigned the Premiership the President insisted on inviting the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Chundrigar, to explore the possibilities of 
forming a new Government. Why is this convention being given up now? 
he asked. This time, however, Mr. Chundrigar was not able to win sufficient 
support, and he returned the commission to the President. When ultimately 
Malik Firoz Khan Noon was asked to form the new Government, fears were 
set at rest that unorthodox means were to be employed or that the con- 
stitution was to be misrepresented in order to retain the Muslim League in 
power. 

The most important question that is being asked in political quarters is 
whether the Awami League will continue to stand by the Republicans. After 
all it was only in October last that the head-on collision between the two 
parties wrecked the Suhrawardy Government. Have Mr. Suhrawardy and 
his Awami League and Dr. Khan Sahib and his Republican Party really for- 
given each other and let bygones be bygones ? Or is it that political conditions 
in the country have so changed in the meanwhile as to leave little or no 
points of conflict between them? If that be the case, how is it that the Awami 
League has sefused to join the Noon Cabinet? Of course Dr. Khan Sahib 
and others in the hierarchy of the Republicans may not be enthusiastic to 
have Mr. Suhrawardy and one or two other top-rankers from the Awami 
League in the present Central Cabinet, but the Republicans have made 
strenuous efforts to have some Awami Leaguers in the Cabinet. Is it then 
that Mr. Suhrawardy himself wishes to be the Prime Minister? 

Answers to these questions will only make the Republican—Awami-League 
accord look more mysterious. It is not that there are no points of conflict 
between these two parties, either actual or potential. For instance, both the 
parties have taken different stands on One Unit from time to time. Again, 
on the electorate issue the Republicans have shown little consistency. Where 
is the guarantee that either of these parties may not turn another somer- 
sault ? Besides, there are other vital matters which divide the two parties and 
on which neither can afford to change its stand. The question of abolition 
of zamindari (“landlordism”—a Zamindar is a big landowner) comes_ 
readily to mind. In East Pakistan zamindari has already been abolished. In 
West Pakistan, on the other hand, political leadership vests in big landlords 
who are hostile to any suggestions for taking such steps. So we have to 
seek our reasons elsewhere for the present coalition, even though it may be 
merely of a stop-gap nature, between the Republicans and the Awamis. The 
key is the two provincial ministries. 

In West Pakistan the Republicans are in power. In East Pakistan there is 
an Awami League Ministry. To maintain the status quo, it is in the interests 
of both the parties to coalesce at the Centre. During the all too brief Muslim- 
League—Republican coalition under Mr. Chundrigar there were misgivings 
that the Awami League Ministry in East Pakistan might find it increasingly 
difficult to continue in office. There were also suggestions that the Republicans 
would have to share power in West Pakistan with the Muslim League. After 


all, if these two parties could coalesce at the Centre, why could they not in 
) 
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the province, where their strength is almost equally balanced and where 
repeated and now almost regular floor-crossings tilt the scale first in favour 
of the one, then in favour of the other? 

These were prospects that neither the Republicans nor the Awami Leaguers 
could relish, and the only way they could ensure that their respective Minis- 
tries would continue in office in the provinces was to coalesce at the Centre. 
The reason why the Awami League has not joined the Central Cabinet is 
that Mr. Suhrawardy is not acceptable to the Republicans as Prime Minister. 
Even otherwise they are not keen to have him as a Minister in the Cabinet. 
They feel dwarfed by his personality. But the Awamis have nevertheless 
gained much. They can impress the electorate by saying: “Look here, we 
are not power-hungry. The Republicans could not have formed a Govern- 
ment without our support. But we found ourselves in agreement with them 
on certain basic issues and we rallied round them without caring for power. 
See |” Keeping in mind the prospects of general elections, the Awamis have 
done well indeed; and it is quite in their interest to ensure that the present 
Central Cabinet continues till the general elections are held in November 
this year. . 


Mr. Macmillan’s Visit 


VEN if there had been no Suez crisis, Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Pakistan 

would have been a success from any point of view. But considering the 
popular feelings against Britain over her intervention in the Canal Zone, the 
visit’s success is simply amazing. Mr. Macmillan himself described the wel- 
come he and Lady Dorothy received in this country as “generous” and 
“wonderful”. 

The British Premier’s visit has taken the lid off the latent fund of goodwill 
that exists in Pakistan for the United Kingdom, so far at least as the present 
generation is concerned. The Pakistani Prime Minister’s emphasis on the 
various links that bind the two countries in fruitful co-operation were com- 
mented upon bya leading English daily as “reflecting very largely the common 
sentiments harboured by the intelligentsia in Pakistan forthe United Kingdom 

.and its leaders”. The paper added : “None excepting a cynical few in Pakistan 
would think of severing ties with the Commonwealth.” 

It was but natural that during Mr. Macmillan’s visit thought should have 
‘turned more than ever on whether the unique institution of the Common- 
wealth could devise some means whereby differences among fellow members 
could be resolved. Kashmir is a sore point with Pakistan, and although there 
is sufficient appreciation of the fact that it is none of the functions of the 
Commonwealth to sit as an arbiter and impose its decisions, the people by 
and large still expect that it will, nevertheless, be instrumental in promoting 
a solution of this vexed problem which has plagued good neighbourly 
relations between India and Pakistan for the past decade. 


Pakistan, 
February 1958. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


HE single session of Canada’s new Federal Parliament, which the Diefen- 

baker Ministry hoped to wind up before the Christmas recess, lasted 
more than three months and the disposal of the full programme of business 
arranged for it was not achieved. Most of its time and energies were occupied 
in passing measures designed to implement pledges given by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker and his colleagues during the late election; and over its pro- 
ceedings there hung the shadow of a second election, which was deepened 
at intervals by threats of Ministers that, if the parties in opposition did not 
show a more accommodating spirit to the Government’s legislation, they 
would request a dissolution. The Liberals, who are the official Opposition, 
were quite willing to live up to a pledge given by their leader, Mr. St. Laurent, 
that, while they would freely exercise their rights of criticism, they would 
not obstruct the passage of legislation that they could accept without re- 
nouncing their principles, because they were anxious not to defeat the 
Government and give it an excuse for seeking a dissolution before they had 
time to elect a new leader and rebuild their rather battered organization. 
The Social Credit Party was in general disposed to support the Government, 
and it was therefore left to the C.C.F. to be the aggressive critics of minis- 
terial policies and legislation. For this role the C.C.F. had a formidable 
equipment, because its leader Mr. Coldwell was the ablest parliamentarian 
in the House of Commons and his twenty-four followers had a higher 
average level of competence in debate than was visible in any of the other 
parties; and it drove the Government into some awkward corners. 

But, except in rare cases, none of the parties in opposition followed up 
their criticisms of the Government’s legislation by hostile votes; and most of 
it has become law. Mr. Fleming, the Minister of Finance, abandoned his 
original intention to bring down a special Budget and elected to achieve the 
proposed changes in taxation by the procedure of amendments to the last 
budget of the Liberals, covering the fiscal year 1957-58. These amendments 
provided for a modest abatement of income taxation for both individuals and 
corporations, for a reduction of the special excise duty on motor-cars from 
10 to 7} per cent and for cuts in some other luxury taxes. The Government 
also secured authority to raise the scale of old-age pensions from $46 to 
$55 a month and to increase the pensions for the blind and disabled and the 
allowances for war veterans ineligible for pensions, while the scope of the 
system of unemployment insurance was extended to cover more people and 
enlarge the period of eligibility. The farmers were not neglected: a measure 
was passed to authorize cash advances to prairie grain-growers upon unsold 
grain stored on their farms, but a Bill, modelled on the American scheme of 
so-called “parity” for the prices of farm products, encountered such vigorous 
criticism from the C.C.F. and the leaders of the farmers’ organizations that 
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the Government agreed to a series of amendments, with the result that what 
was virtually a new Bill came before the House of Commons with its critics 
unplacated. And for the purpose of redressing some of the grievances of the 
Atlantic Provinces the Government is in the process of securing power to 
lend 30 million dollars to the government of New Brunswick for aid in the 
construction of a huge power plant at Beechwood on the St. John River and 
also for subsidies to other power developments on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Government has reason to be satisfied with the progress of its legisla- 
tive programme, but a considerable part of the departmental estimates of the 
last Budget was not disposed of. 

The Government during the session created an unfortunate impression 
that its accession to office had obliterated its professed concern for the 
authority of the Chair. Mr. Diefenbaker and other Tory leaders had attacked 
the St. Laurent Ministry bitterly during the election for its disrespectful 
treatment of the Speaker of the House of Commons during the sharp con- 
troversy over the pipe-line for gas, when its plan for a short cut about its 
legislation in regard to taxation opened the door for a member of the C.C.F. 
to move an amendment for a further reduction of taxation. A ruling of the 
Chair, which was fortified by citations from three high authorities on parlia- 
mentary procedure, pronounced it in order. The Liberal Government, 
accepting this ruling, defeated the amendment; but, when a second similar 
amendment was moved and given the approval of the Chair, it appealed to 
the House against the ruling and mobilized enough votes to upset it. So the 
C.C.F. had justification for taunting it with hypocrisy in its earlier attitude 
and not a few Liberals were uneasy about their votes. Then, when the Prime 
Minister complained that the Opposition was wasting the time of the House 
by a spate of frivolous questions, thereby implying that the Speaker, who 
rules upon the propriety of questions, was negligent in his duties, he had 
the unpleasant experience of a rebuke, which declared him out of order. 


No Loss of Prestige 


UT on the whole the Diefenbaker Ministry, despite some mistakes due 

to inexperience in office, did not lose prestige during the session. The 
Prime Minister is not a first-rate parliamentarian, being loquacious rather 
than eloquent, and he transforms what ought to be simple statement into 
portentous pronouncements, but he has given a vigorous lead to his party 
in the House of Commons and is obviously master of his Cabinet. Mr. 
Fleming, the Minister of Finance, overworks himself by too much attention 
to petty details and as a result has an imperfect control of his temper in the 
House of Commons. The best of the new Ministers are Mr. Fulton, the 
Minister of Justice, Colonel Harkness, the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Hees, 
the Minister of Transport, and Mr. Starr, the Minister of Labor. The debates 
have revealed that the late election brought into Parliament a number of 
excellent new recruits, by far the most promising of whom is Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald, a young Socialist from Vancouver, whose speeches have been 
of such high merit that they have marked him out as a future leader of his 
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party. There is also general agreement that the new Speaker, Mr. Roland 


Michener of Toronto, a former Rhodes scholar, is the best occupant of his 
office for many a long day. 


The Liberal Leadership 


HEN a national convention of the Liberal Party assembled in Ottawa 

on January 14 for the purpose of choosing a new leader in place of 
Mr. St. Laurent, and revising its official programme, the chief interest of the 
1,500-odd delegates who attended it, and of the public, lay in the contest for 
the leadership. It proved to be a straight fight between Mr. Lester Pearson, 
the former Secretary for External Affairs, and Mr. Paul Martin, who had been 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, because one of two obscure “dark 
horses” who had announced their candidatures withdrew before the hour of 
nomination and the other polled only a solitary vote. As assets, which made 
him a strong favourite with speculators about the result, Mr. Pearson 
has his own attractive personality, his international prestige as a resolute and 
tireless worker for peace and security, which had been enhanced by the 
recent award of a Nobel prize, and the support of all his senior colleagues in 
the last Liberal Ministry except Mr. Gardiner, the former Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and of most of the other influential figures in the Liberal hierarchy. 
But Mr. Martin seemed a formidable opponent, for he had the advantages of 
longer parliamentary experience, greater familiarity with domestic problems, 
closer relations with the Liberal political machine and complete fluency in 
both English and French. 

Before the convention met Mr. Pearson had contented himself with ex- 
pounding his views and his claims for the leadership in a series of speeches 
at different places; he did not emulate Mr. Martin in the creation of an 
organization of workers for the furtherance of his cause. But Mr. Martin 
overplayed his hand in an assiduous personal canvass for votes, which he 
conducted on the eve of the convention and during its course; and the 
revelation that some of his supporters were exploiting the tragic fate of Mr. 
Herbert Norman, the Canadian diplomatist, who committed suicide in Cairo, 
to smear Mr. Pearson as a protector of dangerous Communists, antagonized 
not a few delegates who regarded such tactics as unfair. More than one- 
fourth of the delegates were, like Mr. Martin, French-Canadians, but his 
hopes that he would get substantial support from his racial compatriots were 
not realized. Some of them felt that, since Mr. Martin had lived all his life in 
Ontario, and had received part of his education at Cambridge, he was too 
Anglicized to be a zealous guardian of French-Canadian rights and ideals; 
others held that it would be unwise to violate a tradition that the leadership 
of the Liberal Party should be held alternately by representatives of the 
two basic racial stocks, particularly at a time when the task of reversing the 
heavy defeat, which Liberalism has suffered in the late election in the English- 
speaking Provinces, seemed to make imperative the choice of a leader of 
British stock and Protestant faith. So apparently a large majority of the 
French-Canadian delegates voted for Mr. Pearson. Mr. Martin’s appeal for 
support on the evening before voting took place was a more finished 
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performance than Mr. Pearson’s oration, but it did not sway many votes; 
and the declaration of the poll revealed that Mr. Pearson had won a decisive 
victory with 1,074 votes over his rival, who secured only 305. 

Mr. Martin immediately moved that the election of Mr. Pearson be made 
unanimous, and the latter proceeded to arouse the enthusiasm of the con- 
vention by the forthright vigour of his speech of acceptance. Fears had been 
expressed even by some of his warm admirers that he had been too long in 
the role of a diplomatist to be able to give a militant lead to a political party 
in an election campaign, but he dispelled these apprehensions by his lucid 
restatement of the principles of Canadian Liberalism, for whose practical 
application he propounded an eight-point programme, his stern indictment 
of the policies of the Diefenbaker Ministry and his firm pledge that he would 
spare no effort to wage war against it in and out of Parliament and to rebuild 
the organization of the Liberal Party to a state of efficiency, which would 
assure victory in an election. 

At the age of 60 Mr. Pearson is in the prime of his power and the ranks of 
the Liberal Party are solidly closed behind him. His election has had a 
favourable press except for a ferocious indictment by the Toronto Globe and 
Mail headed “Lester Pearson, Politician”. It charged him with political dis- 
honesty in both his speeches at the convention, and with responsibility as a 
Minister for some terrible blunders, and wound up by saying that his 
admirers, who were robing him in purple as “the world’s greatest peace- 
maker’’, ought to give him sackcloth as his appropriate raiment. 


Programme of the Opposition 

re framing a revised programme for the Liberal Party its directing spirits 

were faced with a serious quandary through the accumulation of evidence 
that the Diefenbaker Ministry is not a normal Tory administration. It is well 
known that the Prime Minister, contesting a seat in Saskatchewan, which has 
always been very unfavourable political terrain for Conservatism, ran in his 
last two elections as John Diefenbaker and evaded any proclamation of his 
allegiance to the programme of the Progressive-Conservative Party and its 
leader, George Drew. So he is very loosely anchored to the traditional 
moorings of the party he now leads, and his Cabinet, in contrast to earlier 
Tory Ministries, which always contained a substantial quota of wealthy 
politicians who had close connexions with “big business” and were vigilant 
guardians of so-called vested interests, has only one member who can be 
classified as rich, namely Mr. George Hees, who happens to hold distinctly 
radical views. Accordingly the Government in its legislation and in its 
commitments, which are on a lavish scale, has given proof that it is ready to 
sponsor policies that must be making some bygone Tory leaders turn in their 
graves. Therefore, the Liberals have been fearful that, if they took a hostile 
attitude to such policies, they would expose themselves to the charge that 
they had become a reactionary party; and they were equally afraid of moving 
leftward, lest they be accused of adopting most of the Socialist programme 
of the C.C.F. in order to secure its co-operation. Accordingly there was much 
soul-searching and considerable controversy in the steering committee, which 
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hammered out seventeen declarations of policy, based on resolutions debated 
and adopted on the floor of the convention. 

In the revised programme the most important item is a commitment for a 
comprehensive enlargement of the present system of social security. It pro- 
mises to include in the scheme of insurance for hospitalization, for which the 
St. Laurent Ministry secured authority last session, full provision for major 
medical surgical and dental expenses, to give immediate consideration to a 
national scheme for contributory pensions for the aged, eligibility for which 
would be lowered from the age of 70 to 65, to broaden the benefits of un- 
employment insurance and to continue family allowances up to the age of 18 
for recipients who are students. The policy prescribed for trade is an expan- 
sion of exports, but not by any plan for the diversion of trade, and there is an 
undertaking to give “immediate, sympathetic and detailed consideration” to 
the proposal of the British Government for the gradual removal of all barriers 
to trade between Canada and Britain, with the reservation that the interests 
of domestic industries will be adequately safeguarded. For the betterment of 
the fortunes of the farming community, there is a commitment to expand the 
present facilities for farm credit at low interest rates, to extend the principle 
of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, now operating in the prairie Provinces, 
to the whole of Canada, and to enlarge the programme of governmental sup- 
port for the prices of farm products, whenever conditions call for such action. 
Another declaration promises a further increase in the supply of funds for 
mortgages, encouragement of the construction of low-rental houses and 
larger Federal contributions to projects for the clearance of slums. The only 
breaking of really new ground in policy is an endorsement of the principle that 
at all levels education in Canada shall be free; for its practical application there 
is a promise to establish an extensive scheme of national scholarships, to be 
awarded to students through competitive examinations, and to create a Federal 
fund for providing interest-free loans to students seeking higher education. 
But these two schemes will not find favour in Quebec, where they will be re- 
garded as a dangerous infringement of provincial jurisdiction over education. 

The new programme is in general conformity with a warning issued by 
Mr. Pearson that the Liberal Party must avoid making promises that it could 
not keep; but it did not satisfy a group of young Liberal rebels, who com- 
plained bitterly that the “old gang” of leaders had applied restraining hands 
to pronouncements for the radical reforms that they regarded as essential 
for the revival of the party’s fortunes. A close analysis of the new Liberal 
programme reveals such fine shades of difference between it and the prescrip- 
tions of the Progressive-Conservative Party for the solution of current 
problems that the result of the coming election may well be determined by 


the appeals that the sharply contrasted personalities of the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Pearson make to the voters. 


Signs of Recession 


VITABLY the result of the Liberal convention had an immediate 
impact upon the situation in Parliament, in which the Diefenbaker Ministry 
was leading a precarious existence through its lack of a majority in the House 
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of Commons. The Prime Minister was known to be anxious to get a second 
election over as soon as possible, and his confidence in the outcome had been 
fortified by the evidence of the latest Gallup poll that the Progressive- 
Conservative party had over the Liberals a lead in popular favour sufficient 
to give it a clear majority in the Commons. But unfortunately for the Govern- 
ment there were many ominous signs that the Canadian boom had petered 
out, and that a quite serious economic recession was in progress. The trend 
of most of the accepted indices of economic activity like car-loadings and 
industrial production was downward, and proof of a rising tide of unemploy- 
ment was given in figures submitted to Parliament by the Minister of Labor 
which showed that on December 26 the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work registered at the offices of the National Employment Ser- 
vice had mounted to 386,000 as compared with the figure for mid-November, 
292,000. So there are forecasts that if the rate of the rise in the number of 
unemployed, which was outlined above, continues in the first quarter of 
1958, its total will mount to over a million, which would be about one-sixth 
of the total labour force, before the resumption of outdoor work reduces it. 
Such a volume of unemployment could not fail to have adverse consequences 
for general business; and many sufferers from the depression would be apt 
to turn a receptive ear to the claims of Liberal propagandists that “you never 
had it so good” as under their party’s régimes. 

The Liberals also indicated at their convention that they intend to make 
trade and unemployment the chief issues of the second election. Ministers 
have been very silent about Mr. Diefenbaker’s plan for a diversion of 15 per 
cent of Canada’s import trade from the United States to Britain, because they 
have now become aware of the formidable obstacles to its achievement; and 
they have deemed it advisable to give explicit assurances to the Canadian 
manufacturers that their interests will not suffer from it. Then the decision 
of the Eisenhower administration to cut the quota allowed for imports of 
oil into the United States by 15 per cent not only dealt a serious blow to the 
oil industry of western Canada, but also served upon the Canadian Govern- 
ment, which has protested strongly against the cut, a blunt warning of the 
sort of reprisals it can expect from Washington if it raises the duties on 
American goods for the purpose of improving the competitive position of 
British exports in the Canadian market. Furthermore, intimations from 
Washington that the protectionist elements in both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties will combine to deny to President Eisenhower a renewal 
of his authority, which expires on June 30, to negotiate reciprocal treaties 
with other countries through tariff concessions, or place drastic limitations 
upon it, create forebodings in Ottawa that such a move may be followed up 
by legislation in Congress, which would inflict further damage upon Canada’s 
export trade through higher tariffs upon commodities like lead, zinc, fish and 
plywood. Already the Liberals are arguing that the Government’s pronounce- 
ments about trade policy have disturbed the close and profitable trade rela- 
tions with the United States, which had been established by Liberal Ministries 
since 1935, and that only the return of the Liberal Party to power could 
remove this menace to Canadian prosperity. 
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When the House of Commons met on January 20, a motion of the Govern- 
ment for supply gave the Opposition an opportunity to move a vote of no- 
confidence, but Mr. Pearson chose to evade such a direct challenge. Instead 
he delivered a long indictment of the Government for a variety of sins of 
omission and commission as a prelude to moving an amendment, which 
after reciting a litany of these sins, urged that 


in view of the desirability of having a Government pledged to implement Liberal 


policies, His Excellency’s advisers in the opinion of this House should submit 
their resignations forthwith. 


Mr. Diefenbaker, counter-attacking with great vigour and employing the 
weapon of sarcasm with deadly effect, accused Mr. Pearson of moving an 
amendment that contained pusillanimous provisions, designed to give the 
idea that the Government was afraid of taking a courageous stand and yet 
so worded as to assure no possibility of the Ministry’s defeat, and subjected 
his speech to a very damaging analysis. To answer the charge that the 
Government was impairing satisfactory trade relations with the United States, 
he produced quotations from a speech delivered at San Francisco in July 
1957, in which Mr. Pearson had sharply criticized the trade policy of the 
United States towards Canada. He also accused Mr. Pearson and other Liberal 
Ministers of deceiving the public, while still in office, by rosy predictions of 
continued prosperity under Liberal rule, when they were aware of an econo- 
mic report, submitted to the St. Laurent Cabinet in March 1957 by its 
economic experts, which had forecast an impending recession. Mr. Coldwell, 
leader of the C.C.F., in an excellent speech said that his party could not be so 
unintelligent as to vote for such an amendment, which reversed the position 
taken by the Liberals last June, and ignored the fact that the Government 
during the session had secured the largest majorities in his 22 years’ experience 
of Parliament. He told Mr. Pearson that he ought to have proposed a coalition 
between his party and the Progressive-Conservatives, because in the final 
analysis there was not one atom of difference between them; he also moved 
a sub-amendment which urged the deletion of the demand for resignation 
and the substitution of a plea for consideration of the trade proposals of the 
British Government and of immediate action for the relief of unemployment 
and distress by the adoption of a fiscal policy that would enable the Govern- 
ment to embark upon a comprehensive programme of public development. 
Mr. Low, the leader of the Social Credit Party, also declared that his party 
could not possibly vote for the amendment and criticized the policies of both 
the senior parties. When votes were taken both the amendment and the sub- 
amendment were defeated by large majorities, and there was general agree- 


ment among impartial observers that Mr. Pearson had made a very unhappy 
debut as Leader of the Opposition. 


The Next Election 


February 1 this short-lived Parliament was dissolved, and a general 
election will be held on March 31. Undoubtedly the Government has a 
strong motive for getting this election over before the depression becomes 
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worse and the production of a Budget for the fiscal year 1958-59, which 
begins on April 1, becomes necessary. The shrinkage of the Federal revenues 
now visible threatens to increase in the first half of 1958 and the commitments 
of the Government for fresh expenditures are on a scale that frightens the 
financial world. Moreover, these expenditures are certain to be increased by 
the substantial concessions the Government must make to the demands of 
all the ten provincial ministries for increases of the annual rentals for rights 
of taxation, which they have yielded to the Federal authority; no settlement 
for new arrangements was reached at a Federal-provincial conference held 
in Ottawa, but it cannot be indefinitely postponed and provision for the 
new obligations must be made in the Budget. Accordingly the Government 
may be faced with the alternative of budgeting for a deficit in its first Budget 
or increasing taxation, and it naturally prefers that the voters shall pronounce 
upon its record before this unfortunate situation is disclosed to them. But 
these very difficulties of the Government naturally made the parties in 
opposition anxious to postpone the election as long as possible, and it was 
rumoured that powerful leaders in finance and industry were also advocates 
of postponement on the ground that a general election always has a disturb- 
ing influence upon business, which would retard the process of recovery 
from the present depression. Furthermore some influential Tory politicians 
thought that a delay in an appeal to the country might be profitable, if the 
economic recovery which is predicted for the United States in the second 
half of 1958 materialized and was duplicated in Canada. 


Canada, 
February 1958. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


BEFORE THE ELECTION 


Ho the last six months the country has been both dominated and wearied 
by election politics. It is now going into the last phase, the active cam- 
paign before polling day on April 16, in a fatalist mood, rather than anything 
else. Although this mood probably conceals the deep and real anxieties to be 
found widely in both the major European camps, it nevertheless holds con- 
siderable dangers for both parties. For the Nationalists, apathy is a threat 
because their large majority in the House is dependent on so many slender 
majorities in the country. For the United Party, the only means back to 
power is to generate enough enthusiasm to break through that thin, but 
brilliantly deployed, red line. The political probiem is a matter, as always, of 
finding the trigger that will discharge those directionless anxieties at present 
concealed by indifference. Will the trigger be a desire to reaffirm flagrantly 
racial dominance and Afrikaner unity, or is it more for a vague and amiable 
South Africanism, bigger pay-packets and international respectability? As 
a Nationalist paper puts it, “Is it to be ideals or materialism >?” 

It is generally presumed that the appeal of uncompromising racial domin- 
ance with its unpublicized corollary of consolidating the Afrikaner grip on 
public life will eventually raise the required steam to put the Nationalists 
back in power for the third time in ten years. The Nationalists appear to be 
supremely confident that they will increase their present holding of 93 in the 
House of Assembly to over 100. The delimitation of constituencies, which 
was carried out late last year, favours the Government, already reaping a 
great advantage from the loading, up to a maximum of 30 per cent, that 
platteland (country) seats have over urban. Even if the United Party manages 
to maintain or even increase somewhat its total majority of some 70,000 
voters, these are even more likely now to be piled up wastefully i in huge city 
majorities than they were in 1953. In addition the White man’s position in 
the world and in Africa seems more perilous than ever, and any brief con- 
templation of it brings the frightened reaction of remaining rooted to the 
spot rather than of subtle rearrangements and withdrawals. The obvious 
solution seems to be to stick together and hold on to what we have—or go 
the way of the Dutch in Indonesia. Finally, increasing wealth for all Afri- 
kaners seems to come of Nationalism and extended Afrikaner control. 

The disadvantages of such a policy most apparent to the public mind are 
national isolation and a shortage of labour. The sign of complete Afrikaner 
dominance in South Africa will be the long-awaited declaration of a republic 
which, the majority agrees, may lose us most of our few remaining friends 
and gain us no new ones. And the final palisading of the White man’s position 
will be achieved by apartheid, which contemplates the eventual removal of 
vast numbers of Coloured workers from “White areas” to build up their 
own spiritual and material fortunes in the Reserves. The Nationalist answer 
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to nervousness about the republic is easy and well practised. As happened in 
1924, 1939, 1948 and 1953, they have announced that this election will not 
be fought on the issue of a republic—although there is no guarantee that the 
total vote will not at least be regarded as an indication. Nobody need fear 
that a vote for Nationalism is an immediate vote for isolation. Nor need 
anybody fear the collapse of our internal (and external) economy, due to the 
sudden removal of all African labourers to build for themselves in Bantustan, 
leaving us to shear our own sheep, deliver our own milk and collect our own 
garbage. Dr. Verwoerd has assured us that the supply of Coloured labour 
will go on increasing until 1978, and thereafter it will only wither away by 
imperceptible degrees. Apartheid is no revolutionary dogma, but simply 
means the carrying through of traditional South African race policy with the 
gradualness of inevitability. 

But it has become very noticeable recently that these soft answers are not 
turning away all the intellectual discontent in Nationalist ranks. Afrikaner 
intellectuals in addition to being intellectuals are also Calvinists, and to them 
lack of definition is utterly intolerable. Throughout 1957 protests at the 
cloudiness of Dr. Verwoerd’s explanations and the unnecessary provocation 
of some of his actions have grown from a felt siler.ce of disapproval to an 
audible mumble within both Afrikaans churches and universities. The agita- 
tion against the “Church clause” and the Separate Universities Bill created 
disturbance both in the Dutch Reformed Churches and in the South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs, an influential academic body for the study of race 
relations on a basis of segregation. About the same time, Professor L. J. 
du Plesis, a man prominent in Potchefstroom University, S.A.B.R.A. and the 
Broederbond, began to demand a different approach to apartheid. “Let us 
consult the true leaders of the Bantu. . . . Let there be a pact between Afrikaner 
and African”, he said, in effect. This was recognizably different from present- 
ing apartheid to Africans as a series of abrupt dispensations and consulting 
only chieftains appointed by the Government—which is Dr. Verwoerd’s 
way. By the end of the year, when S.A.B.R.A. came to present its evidence 
to the Commission on Separate Universities, the gap between the Govern- 
ment and the intellectuals was wide enough to be disturbing. S.A.B.R.A.’s 
evidence was to the effect that the separate universities for other races, and 
indeed apartheid generally, could not be established except by way of co- 
operation and consultation. The most powerful of the Nationalist papers, 


Die Burger, gave this view unofficial encouragement by way of its main 
political columnist. 


Ginger Groups and Misty Policies 


F course, the Opposition is also troubled by its dissatisfied intellectuals, 

and there seem to be much larger numbers of them being far more 
vocal than the Nationalists seem to have. The Liberal Party and the Labour 
Party, whose representation in the House is respectively two and four, both 
regard themselves as a ginger-group whose main job is to plague the vis 
inertiae of the United Party into becoming something more morally active. 
Members of these groups, along with some others, joined with about 150 
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Africans and Indians in a multi-racial conference in Johannesburg towards 
the end of the year. Everybody was there in a personal capacity, and resolu- 
tions were passed which called for the eventual granting of a common 
franchise in a common society. Neither of the major parties sent official 
representatives or even observers. Nor were the critics of the Government 
inside S.A.B.R.A. or the D.R.C. represented by any unofficial delegate or 
observer. This was in spite of the fact that S.A.B.R.A. and the Church 
sponsored the first multi-racial conference at Bloemfontein in 1956, and plan 
another in Johannesburg in September of this year. None of these Nationalist 
intellectuals was going to allow his nationalism to be impugned because he 
rubbed shoulders with “liberals” and “integrationists”. Nationalist intellec- 
tuals are better disciplined and far more careful of standard major-party 
feelings in public than are their Opposition counterparts. 

How deep this Nationalist intellectual dissatisfaction goes, not even the 
election is likely to reveal. To most Afrikaner intellectuals who adopt the 
S.A.B.R.A. point of view it seems obvious that the (Nationalist) Afrikaner 
must remain at the head of affairs if “separate development” is ever to be 
achieved. The Nationalists at least accept the principle unequivocally, even 
if their present methods are unsatisfactory, not to say undemocratic. The 
United Party seems to most of them to have a policy of muddling through 
and hoping for the best. 

To Nationalist equivocation on the republic and apartheid, the United 
Party replies with equal mistiness about its policy of “integration”. All that 
can really be said of “‘integration”’ is that it sets no date for the end of the 
increase of African workers in White area industries, envisages the emer- 
gence of a Coloured middle class in the cities, and advocates freehold rights 
for suitable persons of colour. Further, there is associated with the United 
Party’s colour policy a plan for the reform of the Senate—which the National- 
ists enlarged from 48 to 88 Senators in order to pass legislation removing 
Coloured voters from the common roll. In the new senate increased pro- 
vision for non-European representation is advocated—but carefully limited 
so as to maintain the “White veto” on legislation until such a time as the 
Whites themselves propose to give it up. The Senate, of course, is only a 
reviewing chamber and not a very powerful one at that—so that an offer of 
increased representation there is not dramatic. Mr. Strijdom calls it “dia- 
bolical’”’, but this is regarded as election excitement. Nobody believes that 
any non-European group is going to be satisfied with it. When the United 
Party is asked what further rights it contemplates giving the non-European, 
who is now going to live among the Whites presumably for ever, its leaders 
reply that this is a matter for the future. 

The United Party policy about the Coloured vote is somewhat more 
definite. The Coloured voters who were on the common roll when the 
separate roll was created will be restored to the common roll. New Coloured 
voters will be allowed on the common roll but the qualifications for the vote 
will have to be higher than in the past. What these new qualifications will be 
has not been disclosed by the party. It is not yet known whether the United 
Party is going to appeal directly for the vote of the 29,000 Coloured people 
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who bothered to remain on the old mixed roll till they were automatically 
placed on the new separate list. (20,000 simply omitted to re-register in the 
five years the Nationalists spent forcing the separate roll upon the country.) 
Once the great majority of Coloured voters in forty-four constituencies could 
be counted upon to support the United Party candidate. Such is the dis- 
illusionment of many Coloured voters with present United Party proposals, 
it is thought wiser to appeal to them via well-disposed “Independents” in the 
four Coloured Representative constituencies, to which the century-old 
Coloured vote is now confined. There is some activity on the part of the 
South African Coloured people’s organization to put up candidates of the 
left. Other groups, including the Nationalists, have had the idea of putting 
“independents” in the field, so that the confusion by polling day—one week 
before the general election day—should be considerable. The United Party 
will be able to draw this consolation from it, though, that no Nationalist 
“independent” is likely to be elected by Coloured voters, however few 
United Party independents get in. 


Job Reservation 


HE United Party’s sharpest attack on the Nationalists develops from a 

combination of the Opposition’s two major election policies—“White 
Leadership With Justice” and the demand for a coherent plan for South 
Africa’s further economic development. The greatest pressure of these two 
policies is likely to be against a typical Nationalist device for protecting the 
White worker from non-European competition. This latter is known as 
“Job Reservation”—and its first application “reserved” for first choice by 
Europeans nearly all the 35,000 jobs now done by non-Europeans in the 
clothing industry. The confusion and uncertainty caused in the clothing 
industry by this reservation—purely a hypothetical one, because there just is 
not that number of White workers available to claim the jobs or even one 
per cent of them—was admirably exploited by the United Party as an example 
of “empty ideological legislation”. This attack is further developed to show 
the carelessness Nationalists exhibit for the welfare of White workers when 
it becomes a question of applying Dr. Verwoerd’s policy of encouraging 
industries to go to the borders of the Reserves to make use of African labour 
there. In Northern Natal, according to United Party spokesmen, there is 
growing up “a little Hong Kong” of factories employing Africans at one- 
third the wages given to White machinists on the Rand and in Cape Town, 
The goods from these factories will, it is averred, be used for “internal 
dumping” on the market to the eventual disadvantage of White workers 
everywhere. It is around this kind of issue that the economic side of the 
election is likely to be fought—and from it that the Opposition hopes to 
gain considerable advantage. 

The Nationalists will obviously counter any gains here with play upon the 
United Party connexions with “the bosses” and big mining and business 
interests generally. There is a standing charge that the United Party is 
plotting to sabotage the country’s economy through these interests in order 
to squeeze the Government out by a financial crisis. It is also claimed that 
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the United Party is solely supported by vast grants from “capitalists”, 
especially Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, who is also the second most powerful 
leader in the party. The press supporting the United Party has run a cam- 
paign recently to show that the “capitalists” are not all on one side, and that 
even in the Cabinet there are a number of company directors, some of whom 
even use their national positions to advantage. When Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
father died, the Nationalists ran a brief campaign claiming that the new head 
of such an immense organization as Anglo-American Corporation should 
not be concerned in politics as well. Mr. Oppenheimer has since given notice 
of his intention to give up his political activities and leave Parliament. 


Uncertainties of Leadership 


HE most interesting part of the election will be the effect of the leading 

personalities. Leaders are said to play a more decisive part in South 
African elections than in those of most other countries. If this is so the 
United Party starts with a considerable advantage. Mr. Strijdom, the Prime 
Minister, is a sick man, whose part in the elections will be limited, if, indeed, 
he takes any part at all. There is also great uncertainty as to who his successor 
will be if he is forced to retire from politics. There are already signs of an 
internal struggle over leadership within the Cabinet and even in the ranks of 
the party, the leaders of the opposing factions being Dr. Verwoerd, Minister 
of Native Affairs, and Dr. Donges, Minister of the Interior. In the United 
Party, on the other hand, there is unity for the first time since General Smuts 
died in 1950. Its “liberal” wing is quiescent, its centre is in firm control, and 
its most active “‘right wing” elements have either disappeared into the wastes 
of “independence” or gone over and joined the Nationalists, from whom 
they differed so imperceptibly. In addition the ailing Mr. Strauss has retired 
and the 42-year-old Sir de Villiers Graaff is in iron control of the party. 
Sir de Villiers has two great virtues as a leader, above all other virtues he 
may have—though both have their dangers for him. The first is his enormous 
capacity for hard work and amassing detail, the disadvantage of this being 
that his speeches rely too much on a piling up of detail rather than on hammer- 
ing one or two main points. The other is his extraordinary ability to charm 
an audience almost by good humour and physical presence alone, apart from 
his obvious honesty and sincerity. The disadvantage of this is more often 
than not that nobody remembers anything he said, for Sir de Villiers finds 
it so easy to control an audience by atmosphere alone, that he very seldom 
finds it necessary to move them by his very considerable gifts of mind 
and heart as well. Sir de Villiers has, of course, still to rise to his full stature as 
both a politician and a party leader, for his active experience as the one is 
limited to ten years and as the other is limited to two. 

What difference the “power vacuum” at the head of the Nationalist Party 
will make to the voters is hard to judge at this moment. In the last elections 
Dr. Malan was also in poor health, and was used very sparingly. But at least 
there was the shadow of his massive reputation and public personality in the 
background to the lesser men upon the hustings. Today he is simply a highly 
respected octogenarian wiseacre tending his rose-garden in Stellenbosch— 
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though it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that he may be brought 
back for a brief appearance of some kind if the leadership position gets too 
trying. The loyal Hertzogian, Mr. Havenga, who played such a part in giving 
the Nationalists a reputation for steadiness and respectability, is dead. Mr. 
Strijdom, whatever part he plays, is no Dr. Malan. His performance as 
Dr. Malan’s successor has been noticeably short of measure—so much so 
that Nationalists were growing uneasy about it. This may have been in part 
due to poor_health, which has dogged him since his promotion to leadership. 
In addition, whatever position Dr. Verwoerd eventually attains, he is re- 
garded throughout the country as the most powerful Minister in the Cabinet. 
The excesses of apartheid which have disturbed the country during the last 
five years are nearly all politically traceable to him. Some “moderate” 
Nationalists are said to regard him as being as dangerous to the party, because 
of the extremeness of his opinions, as the Liberal Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr was to 
the United Party when it fell from such seemingly secure power in 1948. 
There is no doubt that the United Party will do its best to make a “‘Nationalist 
Hofmeyr” out of him. On the other hand, there is great weight of long 
election experience among the other leading figures of the party and a great 
depth of highly trained and skilled organizers. Whatever they may lack in 
convincing or attractive leaders, they will certainly try to make up for by a 
tirelessly acute application of experience. 

There remain the smaller parties operating on the flanks of the two major 
parties. The last election saw the small parties all but eliminated from the 
field. The Labour Party got back with five members because an election 
agreement with the United Party allowed them to do so, and one has since 
joined the United Party. The Liberal Party have two in the House, both put 
there by the African electorate. Though the Liberals will challenge the United 
Party in one or two “safe” United Party seats, the best the Liberals hope for 
is not to lose their deposits, as a half dozen of them did fighting the party in 
city elections on the Rand last year. The two Labour candidates fighting the 
United Party in Johannesburg put their chances very much higher and 
express great confidence. As both candidates are able men and have repre- 
sented for some the seats they are now forced to fight for against the United 
Party—they can probably win a large number of goodwill votes. The head 
of the break-away “right wing” United Party group, Mr. Bailey Bekker, 
looks likely to fight for a Rand seat against his party, and should havea chance 
of taking it. The tiniest of the political parties, that formed by Dr. Theo 
Wassenaar when he broke with the Nationalists last year, will also have a 
candidate in the field. He will fight a Transvaal p/atteland seat, in a triangular 
fight against United Party and Nationalist candidates. If it was known what 
his chances were it might be possible to be dogmatic about the outcome of 
this election. As it is the observers are dogmatic enough—and the United 
Party gets no comfort from them. 


South Africa, 
February 1958. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE MINERAL INDUSTRY 


|, igang agp particularly non-ferrous metals, have been a significant 
item in Australia’s exports for a century past. In the last two or three 
years minerals have provided {£70 to £80 million a year of export income— 
about 10 per cent of the total. Half of this amount has been earned by lead- 
zinc. The emphasis, however, is beginning to change as Australian mining 
enters a new phase. 

The gold discoveries of the nineteenth century lent great impetus to the 
development of Australia. Of great importance too were the operations at 
Broken Hill. By the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century these operations had built up resources from which other industries 
have sprung: for example, Broken Hill Proprietary Limited, steel manu- 
facturers, started as a non-ferrous mining concern. But in the first half of 
the twentieth century the mining industry remained comparatively static, 
with few new discoveries of great significance. Today, however, the mining 
industry appears to be set for a progressive expansion, extending into the 
1960’s and beyond. This is based on increasing output of familiar products 
and the development of new ones. Recent work indicates that our coal 
deposits are considerably greater than had been previously established. New 
reserves of iron ore have been found and new methods of treatment are 
making usable some low-grade reserves which were already known. Signifi- 
cant new discoveries have been made of deposits of other “old” materials such 
as copper, and some “‘new” ones. Thus the demand for titanium has helped 
tocreatea flourishing industry, extracting valuable materials from beach sands. 
Uranium is also responsible for commercially important developments. 

A striking feature of the last few years is the number of these finds that 
have been made in the remote tropical regions of Northern Australia— 
regions comprising more than one million square miles, which were commonly 
regarded twenty years ago as virtually barren for the purposes of large-scale 
mining. Moreover, the difficulties of transport and of recruiting labour to 
such isolated places were thought to constitute an almost insurmountable 
barrier to profitable exploitation. But today the picture has changed. In 
recent years nearly a dozen major discoveries have been made in the north, 
and they have included copper, lead-zinc, uranium, bauxite, iron and asbestos. 
Mining is already in full swing at some of these deposits; others are being 
brought into production within the next year or two, and the remainder are 
being explored and tested in preparation for more long-range projects. 

Several factors have contributed to the increased effort of exploration 
that led to these discoveries. High post-war base-metal prices placed estab- 
lished mining companies in a strong financial position, so that they could 
greatly enlarge their prospecting programmes. Modern methods, and espe- 
cially the use of air transport, have facilitated access and exploration of 
remote places. Transport is particularly important in the great sparsely 
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populated regions of the north. Besides the aeroplane and the four-wheel- 
drive vehicle, several good tar-sealed highways, built during the war, have 
helped to open up these regions. Another factor has been the urgent military 
need for uranium and the high price it commands for both military and 
peaceful uses. Government rewards for discoveries of economic significance, 
together with the possibility of lucrative exploitation, set many individuals 
wandering through little-known country, armed with Geiger counters. Of 
the discoveries that have resulted from the efforts of individual prospectors 
and also from more systematic and large-scale surveys, Rum Jungle has been 
in production for three years, and Mary Kathleen, whose output will be 
bought by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority for power 
generation for more than {£40 million, will be working by the end of 1958. 

One producing mine tends to lead to the discovery of others. Each becomes 
a centre of exploration, and of treatment for suitable ores which may be 
found in the neighbourhood. 

Gradual improvement in communication, and changing techniques, are 
leading to different conceptions of a profitable ore-body. Established methods 
of extraction and treatment are steadily being improved, making feasible the 
exploitation of lower-grade ore. At points many hundreds of miles from a 
railway or a seaport, but close to a good highway, the carriage of ores and 
concentrates by heavy road vehicle may now provide a solution. The most 
revolutionary change promises to be the advent of nuclear power. 

At Mount Isa, in Western Queensland, lead-zinc and copper are already 
being produced on a considerable scale, and long-range plans of expansion 
are based on the development of a large, recently discovered body of copper 
ore. The mine is more than 7oo miles from its coal supplies, and coal of 
inferior quality carried over an inadequate railway costs { A8 a ton when fed 
into the Mount Isa power-house. The power load being high and steady, it 
appears that this may be an ideal situation for the installation of a nuclear 
station on the pattern of Calder Hall. 

Large bauxite deposits have been found on the Cape York Peninsula, far 
from any source of coal or hydro-electricity, and here, too, nuclear power is 
being considered as a long-range possibility. If in twelve or fifteen years’ 
time smaller economic nuclear power units of, say, 10 megawatts capacity 
have been developed as a result of scientific research, these could transform 
the picture in many smaller centres. 

Large-scale mining enterprises, such as Mount Isa, Mary Kathleen and 
Rum Jungle, must have transport and water supplies. They also depend in 
these times on good housing. With the establishment of a new venture the 
provision of well-planned houses is regarded as an integral part of the pro- 
ject, to receive no less high a priority than the construction of the plant. Thus 
these new mining centres have an air of permanence. No doubt in course of 
time in many of these places the deposits will be worked out and the activity 
subside. But not all of them will revert to the bush. In New South Wales and 
Victoria the gold-mining towns of seventy-five years ago are not all ghost 
towns; from a few of them industries have developed. Our hopes are that 
the same will happen in Northern Australia. Development such as the large 
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water storages of Mount Isa and Mary Kathleen could not be financed from 
the resources of cattle country where hundreds of square miles constitute 
living area, but once built they will not be allowed to fall into ruin. 


Australia and the Colombo Plan 


USTRALIA has always shown an active and practical interest in the 
Colombo Plan since its inception in 1950. Indeed, by holding in Sydney 
the first meeting of the Consultative Committee in May of that year the 
Governments concerned acknowledged the value of Australia’s attitude to- 
wards this important experiment, which is aimed at promoting economic 
progress in South and South-east Asia. The original members were the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, Australia, 
Malaya and British Borneo. At the invitation of the original members, other 
countries in the region, Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Viet Nam joined the Committee between 1951 
and 1954. The United States joined in 1951 and Japan in 1954. Meetings, 
later than the first, were held in London, Colombo, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Ottawa, Singapore and Wellington. 

The sixth Conference of the Committee was held at Saigon last October 
and Australia was represented by Mr. R. G. Casey, the Minister for External 
Affairs, who emphasized a continuing confidence by Australia in the value 
of the Plan. 

The Consultative Committee, whose members are of ministerial rank, 
meets annually. Its purpose is to assess economic development over the past 
year in the areas concerned, to examine the needs of individual countries and 
to indicate what help the donor members are giving or are willing to give 
them by way of finance, technical aid and equipment. The scheme operates 
on the basis of bilateral arrangements; the initiative comes from a South or 
South-east Asian member. Australia has already contributed, up to the end 
of June 1957, a sum of more than £22,000,000, which has been applied to a 
wide range of projects such as transport and communication, power develop- 
ment, land preparation for crops and theadvancement of secondary industries. 

The operations of the Plan are reflected in the production figures for the 
countries involved, both in relation to the industries chosen as having 
priority for particular development and also in the production of basic food- 
stuffs. Rubber and tea have achieved record outputs in recent years. 

In addition to these measurable results, however, there are less tangible 
but yet far-reaching benefits from the Plan; and in this regard particular 
tendencies of Australia’s policy deserve attention. 

Australia has constantly emphasized the value of technical assistance by 
providing Asian countries with experts who contribute to the training of 
local staffs and the organization of future training facilities. Further, in the 
last six years, educational opportunities have been offered to Asian students 
in Australia and in that time more than two thousand Asians have accepted 
scholarships, fellowships and study tours in numerous fields, of which 
engineering, public administration, education, nursing and agriculture are 
probably the most important. Since, however, there is a limit to the number 
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of oversea students who can be accommodated in Australian universities, 
the provision of training facilities in Asia is being increasingly emphasized. 
An illustration of this is Australia’s undertaking, announced in November 
last, to build and staff an Australian medical school in Central Sumatra in 
1958. 


“SEANZA” 


HE promotion of executive training in Australia is becoming increasingly 

active, anda number of administrative training projects are under way. 
One is of particular interest through its international implications. It is known 
as the “Central Banking Course—South East Asia, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia”, or for simplicity “SEANZA”. 

In many ways the principles behind it linked up with those of the technical 
training schemes of the Colombo Plan. Its purpose was to provide a wide 
course of training by the syndicate method for administrative staff of central 
banks of the South-east Asian regionand associated countries. It arose out of a 
meeting of governors of British Commonwealth central banks in London in 
1956 and developed on the initiative of Dr. H. C. Coombs, the Governor of 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia who made available for the three 
months’ course his bank’s residential staff training college in Sydney. The 
directing staff, under Sir Leslie Melville, Vice-Chancellor of the Australian 
National University and formerly Economic Adviser of the Commonwealth 
Bank and an executive director of the World Bank, was drawn from the 
central banks of New Zealand, Australia, India and Ceylon. The eighteen 
student members came from fourteen countries, and included one each from 
the Bank of England and Reserve Bank of South Africa and representatives 
from South-east Asian countries, including Malaya and Singapore, which do 
not yet have a central bank, Nepal and Indonesia. Regrettably no one attended 
from the North American continent. 

Having in mind this great diversity of experience and knowledge the 
course had to be balanced between discussion of organizational problems, 
monetary theory, comparative financial systems and international finance. 
Nevertheless, it covered the multitude of matters falling to the responsibility 
of central banks in planned economies, and it also brought to Australia as 
visitors a number of distinguished economists and central bankers. The 
discussions and the co-operative self-help of the course, as well as oppor- 
tunities for the members to see something of Australia and its institutions, 
should serve to strengthen understanding between central banks whether 
inside or outside the sterling area. 


Transport and the Constitution 


i a previous article* under this heading what was there described as “the 
sad history of the transport cases” was outlined up to the point of the 


hearing of the second Hughes & Vale case.t Much has happened in this 
arena in the last two years. 


* See THE Rounp TaBLez, No. 179, June 1955, p. 300. 
t+ Hughes c» Vale Pty. Limited v. New South Wales (No. 2) (1955), 93 C.L.R. 127. 
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The legislation attacked in the second Hughes & Vale case was a rather 
naked attempt by the State of New South Wales to reimpose without reform- 
ing the legislation held to be invalid by the Judicial Committee in the first 
Hughes & Vale case.* The arbitrary power in the licensing authority to 
prohibit the haulier, held to be objectionable in the earlier case, re-emerged 
from the amended legislation, though somewhat disguised. The High Court, 
however, had no difficulty in penetrating the disguise, and the legislation, 
in all important respects, was held to be invalid. The invalidation of the 
licensing provisions made it necessary for the Court to deal with the sections 
of the Act that authorized the imposition of charges on licensees. It had been 
argued by the State that the imposition of a reasonable charge for the use 
by the haulier of the roads he traversed would not conflict with section 92 
of the Constitution. The Court considered that the question was of such 
importance that it should express its opinion on the matter. 

In the result two clearly conflicting views were expressed. Of the seven 
members of the Court five, including the Chief Justice, gave their opinion 
that the State could, consistently with section 92 (as three of them expressed 
it), exact “from commerce using the roads, whether the journey be inter- 
State or not . . . some special contribution to their maintenance and upkeep 
in relief of the general revenues of the State drawn from the public at large” 
—per Dixon C.J., McTiernan and Webb JJ. (93 C.L.R. at pp. 9 and 172). 
Kitto and Taylor JJ. were of opinion that such an exaction was a tax on 
inter-State trade, which was not permissible. 

At the same time the High Court declared invalid the amended legislation 
of South Australia, Victoria and Queensland. On the same day also the Court 
delivered judgment in three other cases, argued together, reported under the 
title of Antil] Ranger <” Co. Pty. Limited v. Commissioner for Motor Transport 
(1955), 93 C.L.R. 83. In these actions, hauliers had sought declarations of the 
invalidity of a further Act of the State of New South Wales, passed after the 
decision of the Judicial Committee in the first Hughes & Vale case. The Act 
was the State Transport Co-ordination (Barring of Claims and Remedies) 
Act, 1954, and it attempted to extinguish every cause of action against the 
State or its officials in respect of things done under the invalid legislation, 
and to bar any action in respect thereof. In particular its object was to protect 
the State from actions for the recovery of tax paid by hauliers to the transport 
officials. 

This legislation was held to be invalid by virtue of section 92. The Court 
denied power to the State to give ex post facto justification to an illegal act. 
An appeal to the Judicial Committee from this decision was dismissed 
((1956), A.C. 527). The State then attempted to achieve the same object by 
making an amendment to legislation fixing limitations on the time within 
which actions could be begun against the transport commissioners. The 
amendment consisted in applying the twelve-months limitation period to 
actions for the recovery of tax by the hauliers. The High Court held, in 
Barton v. Commissioner for Motor Transport (1957), 31 A.L.J. 543, that this 
amendment could not validly apply to actions existing more than twelve 

* Hughes c» Vale Pty. Limited v. New South Wales (1954), 93 C.L.R. 1. 
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months before the amending Act came into effect. The decision was reached 
by a majority of 4 to 2. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of the recent decisions of the High Court 
on this problem is Armstrong v. Victoria (1957), not yet reported. The State 
of Victoria, emboldened by the statements of the judges in the second 
Hughes & Vale case, passed an Act fixing a mileage charge on hauliers, ex- 
pressed to be for the maintenance of the roads. The Act applied to heavy 
vehicles, whether travelling between States or not. Its validity was challenged, 
and the obiter dicta in the second Hughes & Vale case attacked. The High 
Court, by a majority of 4 to 3, upheld the validity of the law, after the taking 
of evidence by a single judge relating to wear and tear, costs of maintenance, 
&c., to Victorian roads. Despite the narrow margin and the obvious impor- 
tance of the decision, the Judicial Committee, in November 1957, refused 
leave to appeal. 

The way is now open for all the States to “exact contribution” from the 
hauliers, and it may be (although one does not make this prognostication 
with any great confidence) that the “transport cases” are now over—at least 
for the present. The changes in emphasis in the decisions of the High Court 
on section 92 have been so great during the first half-century of its existence 
that it would require great boldness to prophesy final settlement of principle. 


Australia, 
February 1958. 





NEW ZEALAND 
LABOUR RETURNS TO OFFICE 


HE General Election took place on November 30. It had been evident 

for some time past that the result would be close, and election meetings 
were better attended and livelier than is usual. Polling was heavy—934 per 
cent of those eligible voting as compared with 91-3 per cént in 1954. The 
result of the election was a narrow victory for Labour by 41 seats to 38, with 
one seat yet to be contested owing to the death of a candidate in what is 
normally a National Party stronghold. The third party—Social Credit—not 
only failed to gain a seat but its vote fell away sharply, particularly in the 
Christchurch and Dunedin areas where the party made quite a respectable 
showing in 1954. Labour gained 48-7 per cent of the total votes cast, the 
National Party 43-7 per cent and Social Credit 7-3 per cent, the remaining 
0-3 per cent being polled by a small scatter of independent candidates, and 
five Communist candidates (whose votes totalled only 643 out of a total vote 
of 1,200,000). There was a definite swing—averaging a little over 3 per cent 
—from National to Labour, but only just sufficient to turn the Government 
out of power. The result of the election was a personal triumph for Mr. Nash, 
who, at the age of 75, conducted a vigorous and sustained political campaign 
throughout the country. His position as Prime Minister is, however, very 
uneasy in view of the Government’s narrow majority. 

The new Government took office on December 12. Mr. Nash himself 
takes over the key department of External Affairs in addition to his duties as 
Prime Minister; while the Minister of Finance is Mr. Nordmeyer, who was 
Minister of Industries and Commerce in the previous Labour administration. 
Seven of the sixteen Cabinet Ministers have had previous Cabinet experience. 

Many and varied reasons have been advanced by political commentators 
to account for the defeat of the Government. It is customary in this country, 
as elsewhere, for the popularity of any Government to be eroded by the 
mere passage of time, and after eight years in office the National Party no 
doubt suffered some loss of votes from this cause. Boundary changes since 
the last election favoured Labour on balance, while a Labour promise to 
reduce income tax due in February next by a greater amount than the con- 
cession already made by the Government was given a splendid advertise- 
ment by the dispatch of tax notices to the majority of electors a few days 
before the election date. Immediate tax relief may have appealed to many 
marginal National Party electors who, despite Mr. Holyoake’s repetition of 
the fact that his party had reduced rates of direct taxation in seven of the 
eight years in which it had held office, felt that more should have been done 
in that direction. Such factors would influence the many electors who feel 
that there is now no great difference between the policies of the two parties. 

In the four metropolitan centres Labour gained five seats, and now holds 
25 of the 31 seats in these densely populated areas. The provincial centres of 
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population swung towards Labour, but, though National majorities were 
generally reduced and Labour majorities increased, only one seat—Nelson— 
changed its party allegiance, being gained by Labour. Country electorates, in 
general, still supported the National Party, and there was no evidence (as 
there was in 1935) of a swing in the farming vote towards Labour. The four 
Maori electorates as usual voted solidly for Labour, all four Labour members 
being returned with greatly increased majorities. The Labour Party made 
more generous offers to the electors than the National Party Government. 
In place of a rebate of 25 per cent on income tax due in February 1958—with 
the limit of £75 in any individual case—included in the annual taxing bill 
passed by Parliament before it dissolved, Mr. Nash offered a flat-rate deduc- 
tion of £100 from all income-tax assessments. Labour has promised to in- 
crease the child allowance by 5s. to 15s. a week and to allow a family to 
capitalize this allowance up to £1,000 to assist in financing a home or in the 
reduction of a home mortgage. Free textbooks for all schools are promised, 
while, in place of a gift of £25 promised by the National Party in respect of 
each child entering a secondary school, Mr. Nash offered to pay in advance 
the child allowance (£39) for that year. A similar concession will be allowed 
to a family on the birth of the first child. 

Housing loans at 3 per cent are promised on a priority basis, while the new 
Government will increase the universal superannuation benefit to the same 
amount as the age benefit—thus eliminating the means test for age benefits 
at the age of 65. The age benefit will still be paid at age 60, subject to a means 
test. (This promise was also made by the National Party.) The age benefit 
(£3. 175. 6d. a week) will be increased by 25. 6d. a week for married couples 
and 75. 6d. a week for single persons (who now receive £4. 25. 6d.), while the 
capital allowance allowed to social security beneficiaries between the ages 
60 and 65 before the benefit is affected will be increased from {500 to £750. 
Mr. Nash repeated his promise of 1954 to stabilize food prices where neces- 
sary by means of subsidies. He also promised to reduce interest rates without 
interference with existing contracts. In a post-election statement the new 
Prime Minister said that this policy would be fully implemented within the 
next three years. 

In its statement on agricultural policy Labour reaffirmed its faith in the 
guaranteed price system for butter and cheese and stated that it would extend 
this sytem to other forms of farm production on the request of the producers. 
Labour also announced its intention to negotiate with wheat farmers for the 
purpose of arriving at a price that would ensure a substantial increase in 
wheat production. Mr. Nash said that he would investigate the possibility 
of negotiating “bulk purchase” agreements for sales of farm products oversea. 

In its bid for support from manufacturing interests the Labour Party said 
it would facilitate the establishment of new industries and maintain and 
extend import selection on goods “likely to jeopardize New Zealand in- 
dustry”. It would increase tax depreciation rates for machinery “which 
improves and increases productivity”. Mr. Nash’s assertion that he would 
maintain the existing import selection on certain classes of goods would 
seem to imply a maintenance and indeed extension of import controls. The 
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National Party gave a more limited assurance to the manufacturers in respect 
of competing goods from abroad, while at the same time emphasizing that it 
would encourage new and aid existing industries. 

The Social Credit Party, which put up a full list of 80 candidates, cam- 
paigned very actively—though often to thin audiences. It scorned such 
outmoded devices of an effete financial system as P.A.Y.E. taxation and pro- 
mised a completely reformed monetary and financial system, with heavy tax 
reductions to follow. It affirmed its continued faith in the existence of the 
“‘gap”’, and found the remedy for our economic ills in an increased distribu- 
tion of purchasing power. “Costless” credit, “debt-free” loans and other 
unorthodox conceptions of the Social Credit Party were widely publicized. 
Nevertheless, the party made skilful use of the generous broadcasting time 
allotted to it. Listeners heard little of the Social Credit philosophy but were 
treated to some acute criticism of existing monetary and financial policies, 
in which the creation of credit by the trading banks was roundly and re- 
peatedly condemned. The electorate was evidently quite unimpressed by this 
spate of oratory, since the Social Credit vote fell from 120,000 in 1954 to 
76,000 in 1957. Seventy-two of the eighty Social Credit candidates—includ- 
ing the leader of the party (Mr. Owen)—lost their deposits. 

During the election the Leader of the Labour Party made a concession to 
the Social Credit vote in that he promised to secure for the public the profits 


made by the trading banks by the creation of credit, as distinct from profits 
made by ordinary trading. 


Oversea Trade Problems 


LTHOUGH the internal economic situation is now reasonably stable, 
the incoming Government faces some pressing oversea trade problems. 
Despite credit restraints the task of keeping imports within the limits set by 
oversea receipts has not been achieved and the gap between payments and 
receipts is likely to widen considerably. The net oversea funds of the New 
Zealand banking system fell from £74,900,000 on December 11, 1956, to 
£51,500,000 on December 11, 1957. In view of the depressed state of the 
oversea market for dairy products, a heavy deficit in our balance of payments 
in the current production season seems inevitable. Prices being realized at 
the early wool sales are below prices of last year; and, though meat prices 
are holding remarkably well, it is already clear that oversea receipts for sales 
of these two major products will be down on last year’s returns. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the newly appointed Minister of 
Finance (Mr. Nordmeyez) announced a few days after taking office that the 
Government was “having a look at the question of imposing some measure 
of import control”.* 
London market prices for butter and cheese have dropped substantially 
to well below the “guaranteed price”, and there seems little immediate 
prospect of any substantial improvement. Butter prices have been causing 


* The Dominion, Dec. 17, 1957. 
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concern for some considerable time. In mid-November 1955 New Zealand 
finest butter realized 400-35. a hundredweight on the London market. Twelve 
months later the price was down to 296-8s., while, after a slight recovery 
early this year, prices have fallen away to 270-805. on November 14, 1957. 
Cheese prices increased from 264-65. per hundredweight in November 1955 
to the abnormally high price of 298s. in the same month of 1956, but have 
since collapsed to as little as 131s. on November 14, 1957. Cheese produced 
in the United Kingdom itself is now New Zealand’s main competitor in this 
market. Oversea exchange receipts for butter and cheese in the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1957, totalled £55,599,000. Realizations for the 1957-58 
season will be below £30,000,000 if present price-levels continue—a drop of 
£25,000,000 in oversea exchange earnings from this source alone. It is pos- 
sible, however, that dairy produce prices will improve for, on his return 
from the Anglo-New-Zealand agricultural discussions,* the chairman of the 
New Zealand Dairy Board stated that he was “not unduly depressed with 
the possible future position regarding the marketing prospects for dairy 
produce”. fF 

In the foregoing circumstances it is not surprising that, at recent inter- 
national conferences, New Zealand representatives have drawn pointed 
attention to the difficulties facing exporters of farm products. It is felt very 
strongly in this country that the collapse of butter prices has been brought 
about largely by the dumping on the London market of artificially created 
surpluses of dairy products from the highly subsidized agriculture of some 
industrial countries. In a statement issued at the conclusion of the recent 
Anglo—New-Zealand agricultural talks* the British Minister of Agriculture 
has promised to consider New Zealand protests against the importation into 
Britain of “subsidized” and “dumped” dairy produce. This assurance has 
been welcomed in New Zealand. 


Common Market and Free Trade Area 


HE long-term trend of New Zealand’s oversea trade is likely to be con- 

siderably affected one way or the other by the moves towards closer 
economic integration in Europe. Consequently, the formation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the preliminary steps taken towards the 
creation of a wider Free Trade Area in Europe have been watched with close 
interest—and some misgivings—in New Zealand. Our trade with the six 
countries (Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Luxemburg, Italy, West Ger- 
many) which have now welded themselves into the European Economic 
Community is considerable (16 per cent of our total exports), and conse- 
quently the agricultural provisions of the Treaty of Rome have been care- 
fully studied here. They would appear to be of an exclusive nature; since the 
market in such products will be managed, with joint marketing organizations 
and price-fixing arrangements. Again, since tariffs on agricultural products 
within the Community will be abolished, it would seem that agricultural 


* See THE Rounp TABLE, no. 188, Sept. 1957, p. 413. 
+ The Dominion, Dec. 14, 1957. 
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countries inside the Community will operate at a great advantage within 
the area, compared with outside countries seeking trade. 

It seems obvious that, for some years at least, the Six will have many 
internal trading problems with farm products, and it is not unlikely that in 
these circumstances an “inward-looking” attitude will develop in the inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Treaty of Rome. We enjoy a heavy favour- 
able trade balance with the Six, to and from which in 1956 our exports 
totalled {43,218,000 and our imports £14,227,000. However, one com- 
modity—wool—accounted for no less than £32,433,000 of this total, and 
allied products, namely hides and skins, another £3,166,000. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that our exports of these basic industrial materials to the Six 
will not be greatly affected by the formation of the Community. However, 
we are vitally interested in retaining, and indeed expanding, the marginal 
markets for butter and meat that New Zealand has developed with these 
countries. (In 1956 we exported meat to the value of {4,617,000 and butter 
valued at {1,290,000 to the Six.) In view of the conditions of over-supply of 
dairy products in the United Kingdom, these supplementary markets are of 
very great importance to New Zealand, and we should certainly like to 
expand them considerably. It would seem that the creation of the common 
market will cause difficulties in this respect, although it is known that some 
of these countries are much interested in the New Zealand market for certain 
individual products, e.g. motor-cars. In these circumstances, if it is possible 
for us to offer some tariff concessions, it is quite probable that reasonably 
satisfactory trade agreements can be negotiated. 

The early proposals for the creation of a wider European Free Trade Area 
covering seventeen countries seemed to offer fewer problems for New 
Zealand than the common market idea, since in the Free Trade Area agricul- 
ture was to be excluded on Great Britain’s insistence. However, it has always 
seemed unlikely to New Zealand observers that, when hard negotiating 
began, the continental countries would agree to the exclusion of agriculture 
from a Free Trade Area Pact. We were not surprised, therefore, at the United 
Kingdom’s reported change of attitude to this question at the October minis- 
terial meeting of O.E.E.C. in Paris. It would now appear from the statement 
made by Mr. Maudling—the British Minister attending the meeting—that 
Britain now accepts the fact that an agreement on agriculture must form part 
of the Free Trade Area plan. However, the United Kingdom still insists on 
being granted a waiver in respect of tariffs on agricultural products.* An 
agreement of this nature would enable us to retain our preferred market in 
the United Kingdom. However, if, as one would expect, the agreement con- 
tained provisions for agriculture somewhat similar to those contained in the 
Treaty of Rome, but covering the countries in the Free Trade Area, this 
would create further difficulties for New Zealand in developing markets in 
European countries. Until the precise form of the agreement is made public 
it is impossible to say just what will happen. No doubt our trade mission in 
London in November—December 1957} sought information on these points, 

* The Times, Oct. 17, 1957. 
+ See THe Rounp Taste, no. 188, Sept. 1957, p. 413. 
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while it is equally certain that our new Government will be seeking clarifica- 
tion of various aspects of the situation before the final agreement is worked 
out. 

A great deal depends on whether the Treaty of Rome is operated in a 
liberal and outward-looking fashion and whether, when the Free Trade Area 
is finally established, its provisions will be interpreted liberally and with due 
regard to outside interests. There is, however, a real danger that yet another 
closed shop against agricultural imports will be created; there are enough 
already. The Iron Curtain countries import farm products from time to time 
by bulk purchase arrangements on a bilateral basis, but these purchases 
would seem to be dictated by political rather than economic considerations. 
North America is an unpromising field for imports of farm products, and 
will remain so as long as the United States continues to store—and sell 
abroad at peppercorn prices—the surplus created by her highly subsidized 
agriculture. The Far Eastern countries cannot afford to purchase any con- 
siderable quantities of such luxuries as dairy products and meat; so that, if 
the Economic Community and Free Trade Area restrict imports of farm 
products from outside their inner circles, the overloaded market of Britain 
would seem to be our only considerable outlet for export sales of dairy 
products and meat. 

It would appear that the ideal of multilateral trade, to which we are all 
committed as members of G.A.T.T., would seem to apply to industrial 
products only, with the effect that adherence to the agreement impedes 
younger countries in endeavouring to build up their own factory industries. 
At the same time, when these countries try to increase their exports of farm 
products, they find the G.A.T.T. provisions, designed to foster multilateral 
trade, countered by so many special arrangements regarding agriculture as 
to be virtually inoperative. The Common Market Treaty and the proposals 
for a Free Trade Area would seem likely to result in extensions of these 
“prohibited areas” for trade in farm products. 

New Zealand cannot feel happy about such a situation and may have to 
revise its trade policies. We are not without advantages. Our farm production 
is very efficient—as efficient as any in the world—and we are a rapidly 
developing market. Our imports, though small in relation to world trade in 
any particular commodity, are still considerable enough to attract attention 
from individual countries or indeed from groups such as the Six or the Free 
Trade Area. We can, therefore, look with some hope towards being able to 
establish a viable position in trade with European countries. 


New Zealand, 
February 1958. 
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